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Complicated  beyond 

the  flat  face  of  fabric 

ironed  smooth  for  appearance 

threads  fray  under  the  microscope 

The  weaving  is  not  so  fine 

nor  threads  so  fine  as 

seen  by  the  undressed  eye 

Colors  are  put  on,  a dye  for 

each  need,  intensity  to  suit 

the  wearer  while 

woof  and  warp  strain  to  hold 

it  all  together  in  the  twist  and 

stretching  of  our  days 

The  only  herald  of  truth  lies 

quiet  in  the  lint  bin: 

cottoned  moments  stripped 

clean  from  the  cloth 

blown  away  to  form  a new  fabric 

unwoven,  soft 
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drop  like  fragile 

Christmas  balls  in  the  rich  night; 
fall  in  a blizzard, 
snowing  me  in;  knock 
on  my  door;  call 
imperiously  on  the  phone, 
then  hang  up.  My  poems 
pose,  preen  in  skinny 
swimsuits,  then  run  away 
in  pink  shame;  smile, 
frown,  hug  me,  pull  my  hair; 
shield  me  in  clean  blankets 
of  a far-off  childhood; 
expose  me  to  cold  scrutiny 
of  peering  strangers. 

In  long  evenings  we  dance, 

as  gold  enchanted  frost 

of  a hundred  stories 

blesses  my  windows.  I 

laugh  in  a room  growing  enormous, 

spin  closer  to  full  rose  firelight- 

become  myself. 
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EATING  ORANGES 

I ncia  Cimera 


In  a green  kitchen 
on  a hot  day 
a man  and  a woman 
sit  at  a blue  table, 
watching  each  other. 

She  picks  up  an  orange, 
peels  it  with  practiced 
fingers, 
slowly,  silkily. 

The  peel  is  dropped, 
discarded  like 
a fallen  skirt,  a fallen  shirt. 

She  takes  an  orange  slice, 

holds  it  in  her 

mouth 

until  all  the  juice 
slips  smoothly  down 
her  throat,  the  seeds 
spit  out,  delicately. 

She  eats  it  all, 
her  eyes  never  leaving  his, 
even  after  she  begins 
to  juggle  four  oranges, 
expertly,  easily. 

He  gasps- 

wants  her,  wants  her,  wants  her, 

juicy  woman,  all  his  - 

not  knowing 

she  juggles  her  men 

the  way  she  does  oranges. 

The  walls  of  her  green  kitchen 
watch  jealously. 
they  know  - 
but  can't  talk. 


ABSXjUiiJ 
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WAITING 

Misa  ATbanese 
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I WILL  ALWAYS 

nVIisa  Albanese 
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WE  LAUGH 
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Evelyn  Ecale  Schultz 
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ODE  TO  MYSELF 

Russell  J.  Smith 


Imagination  reaching  past  the 

outskirts  of  infinity 

And  yet,  still  down  to  earth 

A heart  that's  torrent  like  the  seas 
And  burning  like  a fiery  hearth 

A love  of  such  veracity 
A feeling  of  new  birth 

And  still  when  things  are 
calming  down. 

Our  subject's  left  alone 

And  pain  and  hurt  catch  up  to  him 
The  desolance  hits  home 

His  hollow  body  aches  with  life 
And  time  pulls  from  his  core 

And  everyone  he  patronizes; 
he  feels  like  a whore 

He  walks  the  streets  that  lead  him 
through 

His  city  of  the  dead 

And  every  day  he  goes  insane 
It  hurts  his  human  head 

So  what  is  left  encompasses 
To  wake  up  with  tomorrow 

And  joys  and  pains  are  fleeting  daily 
Leaving  him  to  borrow 

He  looks  upon  a world  unknown 
At  all  his  race's  splendors 


And  nothing  he  can  call  his  own 
Amidst  his  daily  lenders 

He  wants  to  cry  and  let  it  go 
But  tears  are  so  tenacious 

They  just  won't  fall  or  say  goodbye 
His  pain,  he  just  embraces 

He  wakes  and  smokes  and  learns 
and  smokes 

And  smokes  to  sleep  and  dream 

He  lives  to  find  a common  ground 
Among  the  live  and  breathing 

Seeing  past  his  own  dilemmas 
Helps  him  down  the  road 

Exalting  life  and  snaring  love 
Alters  aching  mood 

Like  alcohol  for  trodden 
bloodstream 
Leaving  all  behind 

Take  him  to  his  special  island 
Where  he  won't  be  found 

Somewhere  in  a galaxy 
Between  the  moon  and  God 

Wished  away  and  wondering 
I am  what  I am  not 
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SECOND  CHANCE 

Tim  Emmerlir^ 

The  anguish  of  the  city  was  ejected  into  the  sky  as  long  puffs  of  black 

gaseous  digestion.  These  infinite  trails  of  smog  infused  the  air  with  their  own 
blend  of  defecation  and  never  ceased  to  offer  breathing  beings  the  utmost  nox- 
ious inhalations.  The  sky  was  burnt  and  beyond  healing. 

In  the  beginning,  the  sun  tried  to  climb  above  and  persevere  by  shedding 
its  arms  across  the  trapped  humanity  below.  But  its  miniscule  photons  were 
hastily  consumed  by  the  plaguing  darkness.  One  day,  it  was  as  if  the  sun  gave  up 
altogether.  The  heat  was  present,  but  days  remained  murky  under  the  grimy  sky. 

The  pot-holed  roads  were  over-populated  with  expensive  image  enhanc- 
ing cars.  This  over-populated  the  economy  with  debt,  which  over-populated  the 
streets  with  drugs  and  other  types  of  dishonest  markets.  Jails  became  over-pop- 
ulated. 

It  was  a city  built  upon  a misunderstanding  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil,  and  justice  and  injustice.  Though  the  government  still  fed  the  neediest  with 
handouts,  there  was  little  appreciation  for  brotherhood  among  fellow  men.  The 
understanding  was  very  simple.  Those  that  stood  together  remained  at  the  bot- 
tom, or  fell  deeper  into  the  abyss,  doing  whatever  it  took  to  survive.  Divided, 
those  with  talent  and  strong  stride  rose  to  the  top  above  all  other  failures.  This 
was  the  division  of  class. 

Civilization  continued  day  to  day  without  ever  having  an  admiration  for 
tomorrow. 

Breathing  the  charcoal  scented  fuel,  John  Doe  stands  atop  the  ledge  of  the 
bridged  overpass  staring  down  at  the  scorned  Earth  below  him.  In  the  midst,  he 


watches  as  others  dressed  like  him  gather  around  the  limited  warmth  of  the  small 
fire.  The  passing  breeze  is  cold  underneath  their  tattered  rags  and  it  carries  the 
scent  of  burning  garbage  within  its  limits. 

As  his  intoxicated  mind  distorts  his  view  to  its  own  liking,  each  step 
becomes  progressively  difficult  to  complete  across  the  narrow  surface.  Passing 
cars  are  quick  and  apathetic  to  the  suicidal  position  that  John  has  placed  himself 
in.  Law  officers  are  nowhere. 

The  empty  bottle  escapes  John's  left  hand  and  plummets  off  of  the  bridge. 
It  shatters  to  pieces  eventually,  but  the  sound  is  faintly  heard  amongst  the  traffic 
conditions.  Then,  unbeknownst  to  him,  John  loses  his  balance  and  begins  to  lean 
over  the  bridge.  For  the  timing,  he  laughs  drunkenly,  but  in  a moment,  he'll  be 
splattered  all  over  the  ground. 

His  arms  search  through  the  open  air  for  something  to  break  this  fall,  but 
there  is  nothing.  Head  first,  his  body  goes  into  a state  of  free-fall.  Gravity  grips 
him  at  the  waist  and  ignorant  to  his  fragile  structure,  it  pulls  him  down  at  the 
incapable  speed.  He  enjoys  the  fast-paced  excitement  of  his  senses. 

Nearing  the  ground,  the  alcohol  is  smeared  from  his  understanding,  and 
he  realizes  what's  happening.  It's  too  late  now. 

His  glass-like  body  is  introduced  to  the  overpowering  ground  forcefully, 
and  his  carnal  features  scatter  to  get  better  acquainted  with  newly  created  cracks 
and  crevices.  John  Doe  lays  shattered  across  the  paved  grave  as  sets  of  eyes  graze 
the  mess  nonchalantly. 

As  the  broken  body  lay  with  arms  spread  randomly,  an  ethereal  form 
exits  through  the  already  decaying  skin.  The  translucent  specter  that  was  John 
Doe  stared  down  at  the  body  and  recognized  it  without  mistake.  It  stood  above 
the  bag  of  dead  flesh  looking  down  in  confusion  for  a moment,  but  then  reality 
set  in;  he  was  dead. 

This  spirit  looked  up  to  get  a view  of  the  bridge,  but  its  glassy  eyes  were 
filled  with  a flash  of  light  coming  from  above.  It  tried  to  block  the  penetrating 
beams  with  its  slightly  visible  arms,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  apparition  began  to 
ascend  up  towards  the  light. 

He  watched  as  his  decimated  body,  the  beggars  around  him,  and  civi- 
lization grew  smaller  and  smaller.  It  was  at  one  point  when  he  could  fit  the  entire 
city  inside  the  circle  he  created  with  his  thumb  and  fore-finger.  Continually  float- 
ing higher,  he  combed  the  sky  for  a white  cloud,  but  there  were  none  in  sight. 
They  were  all  trampled  on  by  the  dark  disgust. 

At  last,  when  he  couldn't  see  the  details  below  him  anymore,  he  looked 
up  to  the  great  beyond.  With  one  final  flash  of  light,  he  exited  this  world.  The 
grayish  see-through  appendages  dissipated  as  if  burnt  in  the  flash,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  by  the  time  it  was  over. 


The  gravel  at  his  back  dug  itself  into  his  shoulders  and  he  re-awoke  to  the 
chemical  breath  around  him.  He  was  back  in  the  trash  heaped  capillary  of  the 
city,  and  nothing  had  changed. 

He  was  barely  clothed,  the  cars  continued  to  buzz  by  carelessly,  and  the 
bums  still  stirred  below.  The  deafening  light  had  commanded  him  to  return  and 
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to  give  existence  another  chance.  He  had  done  nothing  with  his  life,  it  said.  It 
begged  him  to  do  something  with  himself,  and  to  change  a rotting  system. 

He  wasn't  given  a choice  in  the  matter. 

But  the  city  was  filled  with  people  unwilling  to  change.  They  were  all 
just  drones.  Whether  they  enjoyed  their  time  in  this  life,  or  not,  they  were  too  lost 
in  their  day  to  day  dealings  to  see  the  corruption  encompassing  them.  Reality 
filled  him  quickly. 

John  Doe  stands  atop  the  ledge  of  the  bridged  overpass  staring  down  at 
the  scorned  Earth  below  him.  In  the  midst,  he  watches  as  others  dressed  like  him 
gather  around  the  limited  warmth  of  the  small  fire.  The  passing  breeze  is  cold 
underneath  their  tattered  rags  and  it  carries  the  scent  of  burning  garbage  within 
its  limits.... 


END 
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DESIGN  FOR 

Barbara  Armbruster 


You  have  a talent  for  transforming  rooms 
painting  one  wall  an  unexpected  red 
your  bed,  rescued  from  the  Salvation  Army, 
enclosed  in  swirls  of  silk. 

You'll  never  have  a studio  down  town, 
be  featured  in  a glossy  magazine, 
but  you  have  splashed  your  loving  signature 
on  ordinary  look-alike  houses. 

What  pain  I would  have  saved 

had  I just  praised  your  loving 

the  way  I praised  your  garden  fountain, 

mosaic  table,  Venetian  paper  weights. 

I always  felt  a bare  uneasy  space  between  us. 
I should  have  offered  you 
a chance  to  occupy  the  guarded  places 
of  my  heart. 


EXTINGUISHEI^ 


"But  my  daddy  is  my  hero."  I was  only  five,  and  an  overly-faithful  girl 
toward  her  dad.  1 dreamt  of  my  parents  smiling  and  laughing  together.  In  the 
dream,  my  dad  would  twirl  me  around  in  the  big  blue  sky  with  the  sun  sharing 
its  warmth  on  both  of  us.  Up  until  that  silent  summer  day  (when  1 was  only  five), 
1 had  believed  that  my  parents  controlled  the  whole  world.  Not  only  did  they 
control  the  earth,  but  they  were  the  only  force  that  could  save  me  from  monsters, 
raging  big  sisters,  strangers,  and  the  dark.  As  1 stared  at  the  "Mr.  Rogers' 
Neighborhood"  tape  late  that  summer  evening,  1 prayed  for  my  daddy  to  come 
home  on  time.  I imagined  my  dad  whistling  his  way  through  the  door  and 
throwing  his  arms  around  his  lovely  ladies.  With  one  hand  on  my  blanket,  one 
eye  on  the  door,  one  on  the  TV,  one  ear  to  the  alley,  and  the  other  to  my  mom's 
pestering  voice,  1 sat  for  my  dad. 

Occasionally  my  mom  would  stomp  through  the  kitchen  with  the  phone 
to  her  ear,  leaving  a rattling  of  knick-knacks  in  her  wake.  1 was  left  rattling,  too. 
She  always  demanded  of  the  ill-fated  bystander,  the  location  of  her  husband.  The 
poor  bystander  tended  to  be  one  of  my  dad's  fellow  workers.  As  my  mom 
described  them,  they  were  the  low-class  construction  workers  who  found  no  pur- 
pose in  life  other  than  partying.  Defensive  thoughts  crept  around  my  tiny  head. 

"My  dad  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Rogers,"  1 would  say  to  myself  as  if  refuting 
my  mother's  criticism.  "Shouldn't  she  trust  my  dad?  Duh,  Mom,  he  said  he  was 
at  work!"  1 couldn't  comprehend  the  ability  to  disbelieve  my  Superman. 
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Soon,  after  the  last  inquiry  call,  my  mom  decided  to  be  the  hero.  She  was 
going  to  save  my  dad  from  his  awful  state  of  drunkenness  (with  a bonus  of  wife- 
ly humiliation).  So,  my  mom  with  her  bitter  smile  and  I with  my  blanket,  set  off 
through  the  streets  of  the  suburbs. 

"Hey  Mom,  I'm  scared  of  the  dark,  are  you?" 

"No,  Sarah.  Look,  the  moon  is  shining.  Hey,  keep  your  seat  belt  on,  you 
can't  your  head  out  of  the  window,  just  lay  in  the  backseat." 

She  always  ruins  my  fun.  I don't  understand  why  my  mom  carried  me 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I just  wanted  my  dad  to  carry  me  to  bed.  Meekly, 
I ask  over  again  if  she  is  afraid  of  the  outside.  Too  determined  to  find  the  locale 
of  her  villain,  my  dad,  she  completely  ignores  my  inquiry.  Not  receiving  the  com- 
fort I was  shooting  for,  I am  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  vigor. 

"Hey  mom,  I can  follow  the  moon.  No,  the  moon  is  following  us.  It's 
guarding  us.  Mom,  it  stopped,  and  it's  waiting  for  us  now." 

SLAM!  The  corroded  blue  van  sprinkles  rust  at  the  shutting  of  my  mom's 
door.  I prepare  myself  for  exit  into  the  dark  world  outside.  I make  sure  to  have 
my  blankie,  robustly  heaving  my  chest  out  as  the  superhero  sidekicks  do  on 
Saturday  Morning  cartoons  I reach  for  the  handle  but  my  mom  shakes  her  finger 
no.  Through  the  window  she  looks  into  my  eyes.  Her  eyes  are  always  so  red 
from  the  crying  on  Friday  nights.  I wonder  why  she  is  always  so  sad  when  my 
daddy  works  late.  Now,  mom  bravely  performs  her  fun  of  locking  the  door, 
checking  the  handle,  locking  again,  and  finally  abandoning  me.  Before  she  reach- 
es the  door  of  the  apartment,  she  yells  at  me  to  stay  in  the  car.  And  I do. 

I want  to  keep  my  mom  safe  from  the  dark.  The  crumbling-brick  apart- 
ment is  all  vacant  but  for  one  wink  of  light  on  the  third  floor.  Because  of  the 
droopy  pine  trees,  the  moon's  light  can  only  loom  through  its  branches,  and 
everything  else  whispers  nothingness  in  its  blackness. 

"Hey  dad!  Daddy,  what  are  you  doing  at  this  stranger's  house?" 

My  dad's  eyes  were  persistently  blue.  They  were  so  blue  as  the  sky  in  my 
dreams  and  as  clear  as  the  bathtub  water  before  the  bubbles  were  put  in.  He  had 
always  come  home  carrying  his  tools,  strong,  with  his  arms  rippling  just  like 
Superman's.  I admired  his  blond  hair  because  it  was  just  like  a crown,  and  he 
would  let  me  pull  it  when  we  were  playing  games.  Now,  though,  everything  was 
dark.  All  I could  make  of  his  face  was  his  angry  pout  and  yellow  eyes.  They 
weren't  as  clear  or  shiny  of  blue.  They  were  saffron  and  mean.  Yellow,  they 
looked  like  the  winking  window  on  the  third  floor. 

I bang  on  the  windows,  but  my  cry  is  not  heard  through  their  scream  war. 

"Daddy,  stop  it,  don't  make  Mommy  cry.  No,  she's  been  crying  all 
night."  I yell  at  the  two.  Their  thick  words  continued  to  fill  the  air.  These  foreign 
phrases  meant  to  cut  like  a knife  leff  no  room  for  my  caring  exhortation. 

There  is  no  swinging  in  the  clear  sky,  but  instead  punches  are  being 
thrown  in  mid-air.  My  mom  shakes  her  fists  and  points  to  the  smoky  windows 
on  the  third  floor.  Then,  she  motions  toward  the  car.  Both  their  flaming  eyes  meet 
mine.  My  face  is  like  Gak  slime  stuck  to  the  windshield  when  my  dad  runs  over 
to  open  the  door.  With  my  blanket-free  hand  I reach  for  the  button  with  the  "Up" 
arrow  on  it,  but  I am  stopped  by  the  tiger  eyes  of  my  dad.  Singing  a scary  song, 
my  mom  yells  to  me  to  stay  in  the  car.  I reach  out  to  share  my  blankie  with  her. 
If  only  I could  get  to  her,  she  could  stop  crying.  Unaware  of  my  aid,  my  mommy 
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is  grabbing  unto  my  dad  and  shaking  her  at  me  until  my  dad  rips  off  the  car  mir- 
ror and  I scream. 

"I  just  want  my  mommy  and  daddy!" 

All  I am  left  to  do  is  watch  through  the  window's  frame  as  my  mom 
throws  one  of  the  scattered  bottles  at  my  dad.  A lighter  is  next,  and  then  another 
one  of  those  shiny  beer  bottles.  At  each  shatter  I clasp  my  blankie  tighter.  The 
blankie,  soft  in  my  hands'  touch,  cannot  stop  the  shaking  of  my  body.  At  each 
yell,  my  eyes  look  up  to  the  moon  for  warmth.  BAM! 

No,  my  daddy  fell  unto  the  car  and  then  unto  the  ground.  The  car  still 
shaking  from  his  weight  rocks  me  to  comfort.  Now,  I am  brave  enough  to  move 
toward  the  window.  My  raining  eyes  can  identify  the  blurred  figures  of  my  mom 
and  dad  wrestling  on  the  ground  for  a wad  of  green  paper  bills. 

"No!  No,  daddy!  Stop  playing  rough  with  mommy.  No,  mommy,  why  do 
you  have  to  leave  daddy  on  the  ground?  Give  him  his  play  money  back.  Don't 
you  know  how  to  share?  Oh,  no,  mommy  hurry." 

"Bob!"  She  yells,  "I  need  this  more  than  you.  You  left  us,  again  you  igno- 
rant thug." 

My  dad  didn't  respond.  He  looks  like  he  has  the  flu  and  tumbles  to  the 
ground,  falling  like  that  old  tree  in  my  grandma's  yard.  He  almost  squished  my 
mommy  as  she  ran  toward  the  car. 

"But  wait,  mommy,  don't  leave  daddy  there." 

"Sarah,  hurry,  open  the  door,  you  have  to  open  it  now,  hurry  he's  coming. 
Sarah,  wipe  your  tears,  the  up  button  is  right  there." 

"Mommy..." 

I cry.  My  mommy  rattles  her  keys  until  she  is  in  the  car.  The  night  isn't 
ending  the  way  my  dream  had  planned  it.  Her  horn  beats  a song  to  my  dad 
instead  of  my  dad  singing  me  to  sleep.  There  are  dark  clouds  hovering  over  the 
bright  moon  instead  of  the  blue  sky  and  cotton-speckled  beauty.  He  sways  to  the 
music  and  shakes  his  fists  until  he  falls  again.  The  images  of  my  dad's  yellow 
eyes  piercing  the  dark  and  sinking  below  my  sight  burned  itself  into  my  mind's 
eye.  All  I do  is  hold  my  blankie  and  watch  the  moon  as  it  follows  my  mommy 
and  me  back  to  our  own  apartment.  The  moon  is  just  about  the  only  thing  I can 
see  that  is  good  in  this  night.  Way  up  there,  there  is  God  shining  down  his  silver 
rays  of  glory.  I just  wamaa  watch  Mr.  Rogers  and  say  my  good-night  prayers. 
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TOGETHER\APART 

Kan  Timmers 


i came 

wearing  a cloak  of  Midas  touch 

to  coax  the  leaves 

of  oaks  and  maples 

into  shedding 

their  garish  green  masks 

and  revealing  their  vibrant  beauty 

crimson,  lemon,  auburn,  maroon... 

my  body  was  hollow 
my  fire  subdued 
the  day  that  you  left 

but  our  reunion  so... 

(the  only  word  is)  perfect 
those  flames  roll  through  me  again 
and  my  face  illuminates 
my  eyes  shine 

you  stir  up  the  life 

that  lie  dormant  for  53  days 

i drown  in  your  eyes 

the  green  so  unique 

there  is  no  word  for  it 

fading  to  gold  that  hugs  your  pupils 

they're  like  that  leaves  that 

radiate  as  they  quietly  melt  from  one 

hue  to  the  next 

the  days  pass  too  quickly... 

and  now  i stare  at  those  sad  eyes 
feel  my  own  getting  wetter 
as  i'm  leaving  i pity  you,  me,  us 


when  i leave,  i'm  just  one  half 
and  my  fabulous  cloak 
falls  to  the  airport  floor 
boots  and  loafers 
grind  dirt  in  the  fibers 
and  my  patchwork  heart 
is  tugged  on  at  the  seams 
but  not  torn 

i blink  to  release  the  tears 

one  falls  for  each  day  we'll  be  apart 

but  my  wick  is  still  burning 

waiting  to  be  fanned 

by  the  first  sight 

of  your  glorious  silhouette 
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CIRCLES 

Donna  Pucciani 


Gus  B.  Miners  made  my  wedding  ring 
in  his  basement  between  Caribbean  cruises. 

An  old  walrus  with  jowls  round 
as  a red  moon  and  bristles  brimming 
his  corpulent  lips,  he  hammered  gold 
and  silver  wires  flat  in  his  cellar,  bending 
them  to  fit  the  fingers  of  his  friends. 

Bowel  cancer  strung  him  out  on  wires 
of  pain,  gilded  his  innards  in  radioactive 
burn.  He  finished  my  circle  of  gold 
three  months  before  the  curve  of  his  broad 
belly  succumbed  to  fires  that  torched  him 
into  the  Big  Workshop  in  the  Sky. 

His  trim,  fashionable  wife,  always  lipsticked 
and  impeccably  jeweled  at  the  country  club, 
moved  to  the  seashore,  died  a decade  later, 
welded  to  dreams  of  his  thick  fingers 
wielding  pliers,  drilling  holes  in  foreign  coins 
for  pendants,  arcing  silver  into  softness,  bending 
ochre  into  ovals  like  the  orbits  of  planets 
circling  the  everyday  each  time  domesticity 
set  a ring  on  a kitchen  sink. 


TROPOSPHERIC 

PANORAMA 

Russell  J.  Smith 


I'm  a fragile  organism 
Growing  in  the  world 
I'm  light,  aware,  and  cognitive 
My  consciousness  uncurled 

Beyond  the  asteroids  afar 
With  gorgeous  whipping  tails 
I'm  down  here  on  the  planet  earth 
Humanity  is  frail 

And  every  day  I die  a little 
Slower  than  I think 
Are  these  changes  permanent 
Written  here  in  ink? 

But  sometimes  moments  pass  so 
quickly 

Circumventing  space  and  time 
That  no  one  here  can  quite  explain 
And  no  one  here  can  specify 

It's  times  like  these  that  make  me 
wonder 

Where  to  go  from  here 
Where  to  wander  on  tomorrow 
On  this  giant  sphere 

I close  my  eyes  and  lose  myself 
When  the  moon  will  show  her  face 
I work  so  hard  to  build  a wall 
And  then  secure  my  place 

But  everyone  is  clueless  here 
And  no  one  really  cares 
It  seems  as  though  we  live  our  lives 
In  on  gigantic  snare 


And  still  I get  no  resolution 
Groping  in  the  void 
I'm  trying  hard  to  sensitize 
And  cancel  out  the  noise 

If  I could  get  a message  here 
To  nullify  my  plight 
I feel  that  I'm  going  on 
My  problems  are  so  trite 

But  everyone  is  wandering 
And  some  without  a prayer 
Get  off  work  and  pick  your  poison 
Stumble  to  your  lair 

What  to  do,  oh  what  to  do 
I'm  trapped  iiaside  my  mind 
Is  this  the  reality 
This  hole  to  which  I'm  bound 

I guess  this  is  the  limit  and 
I guess  this  is  the  track 
I guess  that  I should  shut  my 
mouth 

I guess  I should  go  back 

To  working  on  my  empire  out 
Amidst  the  shooting  gallery 
And  nevermind  this  macrocosmic 
Comatose  reality 
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soft  but  strong,  your  voice  glides 

crackling  through  the  telephone  lines 

i erupt  with  bliss  when  it  reaches  my  ear 

so  far  away,  but  the  message  is  clear 

by  the  intense  electricity  in  the  phone 

it's  not  the  circuits;  it  is  your  own 

it  flows  in  me  and  i feel  a rush 

making  me  crave  the  warmth  of  your  touch 

so  harsh  the  amount  of  miles  and  time 

before  your  skin  can  melt  into  mine 

but  i feel  you  now,  right  at  my  side 

your  love  buzzing  through  the  telephone  line 
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"FLATTENED  ^Ul^„ 

Jim  uustaTson 


Harvey  Wilson  is  a traveling  salesman.  The  kind  you  don't  see  much  of 
anymore.  He  peddles  his  certified  stainless  steel  pots  and  pans  throughout  the 
Southern  states.  He  pulls  into  a town,  parks  his  Buick  Century  at  a street  corner 
and  plies  his  trade,  door  to  door,  up  one  side  of  the  street  and  down  the  other. 
Then  he  moves  his  Buick  one  block  and  does  it  all  over  again.  When  he's  visited 
every  home  a rural  burg,  he  heads  out  on  the  "hard  road"  to  the  next  village  on 
his  route.  Along  the  way,  Harvey  stops  to  eat  wherever  he  can.  His  territory  is 
on  the  back  roads...  Out  where  neon  and  McDonald's  don't  exist.  One  day,  our 
paths  happened  to  cross...  Harvey's  and  mine.  As  we  sat  on  a park  bench  in  a 
town  so  small  they  never  got  around  to  registering  a name  for  it,  Harvey  began 
talking.  I was  tired  so  I just  sat  and  listened  while  I sipped  on  my  creme  soda. 
Harvey  began  yakking  and  I just  let  him  go  on. 

"Have  you  ever  been  down  South?  I mean,  the  Deep  South.  Where  the 
roads  ain't  paved  and  there's  real  dark  nights  and  animals  freeze  in  your  car  head- 
lights." I nodded  because  I knew  it  well.  That  was  familiar  territory  to  me. 
Knowing  I knew,  Harvey  went  on,  "They  don't  run.  They  stand  their  ground  'til 
you  smack  'em  with  that  awful  sound.  The  next  time  you're  down  that  way,  you 
gotta  check  out  this  small  cafe.  It's  a place  where  I once  stopped  to  dine  and  1 
gotta  tell  you  this  tale  of  mine." 

I tilted  my  head  and  let  the  straw  drop  from  my  lips  to  let  Harvey  know 
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I was  listening.  He  went  on  talking,  not  so  much  to  me,  but  to  people  maybe  he 
could  picture  in  his  over-traveled  mind.  "When  a woodland  creature  crosses  a 
street  and  a speeding  car  eventually  meet,  you've  got  the  fixin's  for  a swampland 
treat  at  the  Flattened  Fauna...  Stop  and  Eat."  "Where?"  I inquired.  "At  the 
Flattened  Fauna...  Stop  and  Eat."  Harvey  said  it  like  this  place  was  common 
knowledge.  Before  I could  reply,  Harvey  went  on,  "Put  Bayou  Spice  and  a deep 
fried  batter  over  anything.  It  doesn't  matter.  To  make  what  they  call  Swamp 
Gourmet  served  up  hot  at  this  cafe.  The  Flattened  Fauna...  Stop  and  Eat."  He 
repeated  almost  reverently. 

I started  to  interrupt  but  his  eyes  began  to  glaze  over  and  his  voice  was 
almost  trance-like,  "I'll  never  forget  that  fateful  night  when  I though  I'd  stop  and 
grab  a bit.  The  sign  said  'Swamp  Cuisine  - Piping  Hot'  as  I pulled  into  the  park- 
ing lot.  A bearded  giant,  strong  and  heavy,  knelt  in  front  of  a banged  up  Chevy." 
Harvey  shuddered  at  the  recollection. . . but  it  didn't  stop  his  story  telling.  "'Come 
on  in,'  he  said,  'Eat  your  fill!'  As  he  pried  some  critter  from  his  auto's  grill." 

Harvey  turned  to  me  and  desperately  grabbed  at  the  lapels  of  my  jacket. 
"Harvey,"  I said,  "What  is  it?  Did  something  happen  to  you  that  night."  Harvey's 
eyes  darted  aimlessly  and  he  droned  out  what  sounded  like  a Southern  fried 
mantra,  "Grab  your  chair  and  lock  an'  load.  Got  our  menu  from  the  road.  Cook 
that  carcass  from  the  street  at  the  Flattened  Fauna...  Stop  and  Eat." 

I feared  the  long  days  on  the  lonely  roads  had  finally  gotten  to  him  when 
Harvey  told  me  what  the  man  in  the  parking  lot  said.  "Grab  a table,  lot'sa  seatin'. 
These  roadside  critters,  them's  good  eahn'.  Everything's  fresh  today,  my  man! 
Then  he  tossed  that  carcass  in  a frying'  pan,"  Harvey  whimpered. 

I was  getting  worried  about  my  companion  but  he  took  a sip  of  his  root 
beer  and  it  seemed  to  chase  away  his  anxiety.  Suddenly,  completely  composed  as 
though  nothing  had  happened,  Harvey  stretched  as  he  continued.  "Now,  the 
place  was  clean  with  a homey  feel  so  I figured  I'd  get  me  a home-cooked  meal. 
Mama,  the  owner,  kept  it  neat,  there  at  the  Flattened  Fauna. . . Stop  and  Eat.  Well, 
1 grabbed  a table  and  I sat  down  and  before  I could  even  look  around,  Billy  Bob, 
this  enormous  guy,  walked  on  over  and  caught  my  eye." 

I began  to  sense  trouble  again  as  I saw  Harvey's  hand  tighten  on  the  root 
beer  bottle.  Harvey  looked  and  spoke  under  his  breath,  "Then  Billy  Bob  pulled 
up  a chair.  He's  a hulkin'  man  with  an  icy  star." 

"Harvey,"  I said  hoping  to  break  the  spell,  "did  this  guy. . . Billy  Bob. . . Did 
he  speak  to  you?"  Harvey  nodded  and  whispered,  "You  know,  my  mama's  quite 
a cook!  He  bellowed  with  a killer's  look.  Round  these  parts  it  ain't  polite  if  you 
don't  eat  up  every  bite.  Make  ma  happy!  Don't  tempt  fate!  Chow  down,  buddy! 
Clean  your  plate." 

I could  only  imagine  what  this  must  have  been  like  for  my  milquetoast 
friend.  I think  I might  have  run  out  of  there  but,  Harvey,  I could  only  speculate. 
I didn't  have  to  consider  it  for  long  because  Harvey  began  to  rave.  "I  didn't  order, 
they  just  brought  me  food...  I wasn't  gonna  argue  cause  of  Billy  Bob's  mood.  I 
couldn't  leave. . . There  was  no  retreat  so  I stuffed  myself  at  the  Flattened  Fauna. . . 
Stop  and  Eat." 

I started  to  ask  Harvey  a question  but  he  put  his  hand  on  my  wrist,  stared 
across  the  park  and  hypnotically  spoke  in  a monotone.  "Grab  your  chair  and  lock 
an'  load.  Got  our  menu  from  the  road.  Cook  that  carcass  from  the  street  at  the 


Flattened  Fauna...  Stop  and  Eat." 

Flarvey,  bless  his  heart,  had  driven  one  too  many  miles  on  rutted,  dirt 
roads.  His  cork  had  finally  popped,  I figured.  But  again,  a draw  on  his  root  beer 
brought  him  back,  smiling  and  chattering.  "Yeah,  I had  a possum,  frog  and  squir- 
rel and  thing  that'd  make  your  eyebrows  curl!  Turtle,  skunk,  and  'gator  steak, 
weasel,  fox  and  rattlesnake." 

That  was  quite  a meal.  I was  just  about  to  ask  how  the  cook's  son  react- 
ed to  his  willingness  to  sample  the  menu  when  Harvey,  answered  before  I could 
ask.  "Billy  Bob  smiled  and  Billy  Bob  grinned,  when  I finally  got  my  second  wind. 
Then  came  raccoon,  rabbit,  rat  and  mole  and  MAMA...  with  a great  big  bowl." 

I was  getting  so  caught  up  in  Harvey's  angst,  I had  almost  forgotten 
Mama  was  the  proprietress.  Harvey  was  now  on  a roll.  "Billy  Bob  looked  and 
then  he  sighs,  "Mama's  brung  a real  surprise!"  "How  could  you  respond  to  that?" 
I had  to  ask.  Harvey  looked  at  me  like  he  had  flashed  back  to  that  very  moment 
in  time,  "What  have  we  here?  You're  just  too  kind!  What  gourmet  treat  did  you 
just  find?"  "We  call  it  'Stew'  and  that's  because  don't  really  know  what  it  used  to 
wuz.  Could  be  otter!  Can't  be  sure.  Let's  just  call  it  "Swamp  du  Jour". 

I was  trying  to  picture  Harvey  in  these  circumstances.  I've  never  seen 
him  finish  a club  sandwich  and  now  he  was  getting  an  encyclopedia  of  mammals 
and  reptiles  indigenous  to  the  South  served  up  one  after  another.  I had  to  ask, 
"Harvey  how  long  did  this  go  on?"  He  answered  wistfully,  "I  sat  for  hours  and  at 
and  ate.  Billy  Bob  smiled  as  I cleaned  my  plate.  Finally,  I told  him  I could  eat  no 
more,  as  I made  my  way  out  the  restaurant  door." 

I was  feeling  better,  realizing  Harvey  got  out  of  this  predicament  without 
meeting  violence,  save  for  a sure  attack  of  indigestion.  Harvey  seemed  relieved 
to  have  been  able  to  talk  about  it.  I patted  his  knee  reassuringly  and  asked  what 
happened  then.  Harvey  said  matter-of-factly,  "Well,  a truck  pulled  in  as  I walked 
out  and  over  my  shoulder  I heard  the  driver  shout,  'Hey,  Billy  Bob...  Turn  up  the 
fire!  I bagged  me  a critter  with  my  left  front  tire." 

With  that  we  sat  quietly  for  a few  minutes,  not  saying  a word.  I was  sat- 
isfied that  by  lending  a sympathetic  ear,  I helped  Harvey  exorcise  his  demons 
from  that  awful  cafe.  He'd  be  all  right  now.  After  a while  Harvey  got  up  and 
thanked  me  for  listening.  He  said  he  was  fine  and  had  to  go  make  his  rounds.  I 
smiled  and  shook  his  hand  as  he  walked  to  his  car.  When  he  got  to  where  it  was 
parked  he  circled  it  slowly.  Then  he  paused  by  the  right  real  wheel  well.  Looking 
around  suspiciously,  he  smiled.  I'm  no  lip  reader  but  from  my  distant  vantage 
point  I believe  I could  make  him  out  whispering,  "Eureka!" 
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So  innocent 

A smile  that  could  brighten  the  darkest  of  days 
Not  sullied  by  the  dirt  that  is  humanity 
So  Pure 

She  knows  that  love  is  real. 

Certain  things  are  meant  to  be  special  and  not  just 
given  away. 

So  beautiful 

She  makes  me  forget  the  hell  my  life  has  been 
I see  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  her  eyes. 

So  Magical 

She  makes  my  sadness  disappear  with  one  though 
Lifts  my  spirits  with  the  wave  of  her  hand. 

So  Special 

To  her  I am  not  the  madness  that  I have  been 
through. 

All  I can  see  is  happiness  when  I am  around  her. 

She  opens  my  eyes. 

In  hers  I can  see. 

The  innocence  I have  inside  me. 

The  Purity  of  love. 

The  beauty  that  is  inside  me. 

The  Magic  of  words. 

How  special  I am  too. 
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LEAVING 

Susan  B.  Aula 


Take  my  hand,  you  yelled. 

Your  voice  colliding  with  the  thunder's  roar 
pushed  me  onto  the  covered  bridge,  stumbling 
to  escape  another  summer  storm, 
a forewarning,  a rumbling  echo 
pounding  in  my  chest 
demanding  release. 

I peered  over  to  the  far  side, 

one  hand  wiping  rain  from  my  eyes, 

the  other  holding  the  rough  railing  for  support 

anticipating  another  endless  journey 

on  splintered  planks  worn  bare  and  creaking. 

Let  go.  I whispered.  Both  hands  now  free. 

Hurry,  take  my  hand,  you  urged. 

Your  words,  shattered  by  light, 

flickered  silent  as  the  grumble  grew  faint, 

and  sun  streamed  for  a moment  through  the  roof's  slats. 

I turned,  to  look  back  for  that  moment, 

noticing  a path  I had  blindly  passed, 

illuminated  by  sun  streams  that  fell 

through  heavy  leaves  onto  a grassy  walkway. 

Go  ahead,  I said. 

My  words  punctuated  the  pause  in  the  storm, 
strengthening  the  peace  of  silence. 

I stepped  off  the  bridge  and  turned  away 
from  your  silent  hand 
outstretched  and  empty. 


FRil^ED 

Tim  Emmerling 

The  ray  of  moonlight  was  cut  into  thin  slits  between  the  opaqueness  of 
the  mangled  claws  that  sat  poised  above  the  screaming  man's  skull.  They 
gleamed  with  a glorious  brilliance  and  waited  patiently  for  further  instruction 
from  the  beast.  With  the  weight  of  three  men  bearing  down  on  the  center  of  his 
chest,  his  body  was  pressed  firmly  against  the  flattened  shards  of  grass.  The  ter- 
rified prey  looked  deeply  into  the  piercing  red  eyes.  Encased  in  a fur  infested 
face,  the  crimson  orbs  were  imbued  with  hell  and  they  glimmered  like  blood 
filled  bulbs.  The  polluted  breath,  exhaled  from  the  hulking  muzzle,  was  nause- 
ating. The  screaming  ceased,  and  only  the  controlled  movements  of  the  mon- 
ster's chest  pumping  in  and  out  could  be  heard  amongst  the  deserted  park. 

A thick  white  mucous  like  substance  was  building  around  the  brim  of  the 
jagged  teeth.  The  creature  was  hungry  and  ready  to  stain  its  brown  coat  with  lay- 
ers of  the  victim's  mortality. 

Allowed  one  final  look  at  the  world  around  him,  he  freed  his  eyes  from 
the  foreboding  presence  and  stared  into  the  beautiful  patterns  of  stars  as  he  bid 
humanity  goodbye.  With  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  circular  moon,  the  beast  prepared 
its  claw  for  a murderous  movement. 

Cocking  its  branchlike  arm  back,  the  razor  finger  came  soaring  down. 
Piercing  his  chest,  and  breaking  his  ribs,  the  claw  swam  through  the  stirred  pool 
of  soft  flesh.  As  his  life  drained  out  across  the  shadow  covered  grass,  he  contin- 
ued staring  up  at  the  moon.  His  vision  was  fixed,  and  his  body  stiff.  He  was 
gone. 

As  the  gluttonous  fiend  continued  pillaging  through  the  decaying  genet- 
ics, the  wind  crept  by  carrying  the  pestilent  scent  of  death.  The  few  puffy  clouds 
in  the  clear  sky  approached  the  moon  threatening  its  all  encompassing  presence. 
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Hungrily,  the  fluffed  masses  of  vapor  consumed  the  escaping  photons  to  reveal 
their  full  dark  bellies  to  those  below.  The  evisceration  continued,  and  as  chunks 
of  tissue  were  strewn  about,  the  moon  was  slowly  covered  at  its  lower  corner  by 
the  reaching  clouds. 

The  beast  halted  and  withdrew  its  pincers  from  the  decimated  cavity  as 
if  struck  by  a bolt  of  pain.  It  winced  in  terror  and  let  out  a deafening  howl. 
Slowly,  its  skin  began  to  collapse  following  the  rapid  distortion  of  its  supporting 
bones.  Its  jaws  acted  similarly  and  began  to  bury  themselves  below  the  pink 
flesh,  leaving  human  teeth  behind.  The  vile  red  eyes  flushed  themselves  clean  to 
reveal  two,  innocent,  blue  irises. 

Now  the  beast  lay  on  its  side,  placing  only  a third  of  its  original  stature 
on  the  ground.  The  incongruent  body  continued  to  convulse  violently  as  the 
transformation  continued.  The  brown  strands,  matted  down  with  the  splattered 
liquid  leftovers,  evacuated  back  underneath  the  trembling  white  skin. 

The  human  body  lay  curled  up  and  clothed  only  in  human  remains. 
Above,  the  moon  was  completely  consumed  by  the  invading  clouds.  Coming  out 
of  the  pain  induced  coma,  he  planed  down  his  right  hand  and  used  it  to  raise  his 
upper-torso  to  a sitting  position.  The  passing  breeze  was  cold. 

He  didn't  know  where  he  was  or  what  he  was  going  until  he  saw  the 
messy  corpse  across  from  him.  His  head  dropped  down  as  tears  formed.  His 
bloody  fists  tightened  and  rose  as  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  in  anger.  Even  the 
heavens  heard  his  cry,  "WHY?!?!" 
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In  Heaven,  canapes  are  being  served. 

St.  Francis  refuses  the  champagne,  helps  himself  to  a truffle 
which  he  feeds  to  a stray  dog  that  looks  like  a wolf. 

He's  not  gaining  any  weight,  his  brown  robes, 
roped  in  the  middle,  hanging  on  him  as  they  did 
when  he  lived  lice-ridden  in  a cave  overlooking  Assisi. 

Christopher,  accustomed  to  carrying  important  travelers 
across  raging  rivers,  is  pumping  iron  on  the  porch, 

Therese  plants  roses  in  the  garden  to  shower 

on  those  below.  She  still  despises  small  crawling  things, 

brushing  them  aside  in  the  dirt  with  a guilty  curse. 

The  great  St.  Teresa,  always  on  for  a party, 
joins  Francis  at  the  h'ors  d'oevres  table, 
spinning  around  him  with  her  long  robes  flying. 

Elizabeth  Seton,  peculiarly  American, 

has  removed  her  black  fluted  hat,  replaced  it 

with  a baseball  cap  of  which  her  children  would  approve. 

St.  Lucy  wanders  around  with  four  eyes— 
two  in  her  head,  two  in  a cup,  all  looking 
in  different  directions  for  God.  Nobody  knows 
where  God  is.  They  just  keep  doing  what  they  do  best. 

St.  Peter  has  surprised  everyone  by  taking  up  yoga, 
specializing  in  headstands,  reminiscent  of  his  crucifixion. 
Dressed  in  red  for  once,  St.  Patrick  poses  onstage 
As  a snake-handler,  letting  George  handle  the  big  ones. 

Catherine  spins  heavenly  garments  on  her  wheel, 
while  Cardinal  Newman  approaches  the  piano 
for  a jazz  rendition  of  "Lead,  Kindly  Light." 

Bernadette  is  immersed  in  keeping  the  plumbing 
at  an  even  flow  in  a small  village  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Anthony  has  spent  the  morning  looking  for  lost  children 
and  car  keys.  "Damned  stupid  people!" 


"Ah,  but  you  were  one  once,"  says  Mother  Theresa, 

tending  a sleeping  child,  hobbling  energetically 

through  clouds  without  even  the  sustenance  of  caviar.  She  lends 

Martin  a scissors  to  cut  his  cloak  in  half  for  a blanket. 

"There's  a draft  in  here,"  she  mutters  toothlessly. 

"By  the  way,  has  anyone  seen  God  lately?"  bawls  Winifred, 
drawing  water  from  her  well.  "Not  since  the  day  he  threw  me 
off  my  horse,"  retorts  Paul,  still  nursing  his  faith  and  his  bruises. 

"I'm  here,"  booms  a disembodied  Voice.  "Your  jobs  are  over, 
remember?  You're  retired,  you  clueless  bunch  of  workaholics!" 

"It's  like  we  still  feel  for  those  fools  down  there," 
murmurs  Francis.  Joan  of  Arc  and  Ignatius  give  thumbs  up, 
their  armor  shining  in  the  sun.  She  says  to  him,  "So,  dude,  we 
screwed  up,  too.  All  this  fighting  for  the  Lord,  and  look 
what  happened.  It's  like  King  Arthur,  man,  all  this 
righteous  battle  nonsense  and  nothing  ever  changes. 

Like,  don't  they  ever  learn?" 

"Oops,  gotta  run,"  says  God.  "There's  a bunch  of  freaks 
slapping  Bibles  and  calling  anything  in  a veil  the  anti-Christ. 

Women  and  children,  bleeding  and  torn,  are  lining  up 
at  the  gates.  Peter,  grab  the  keys  and  move. 

There's  some  crackpot  down  there  making  a speech, 
wants  me  to  bless  America.  What?  I shouldn't  bless 
little  Muhammad  who  lost  his  foot  in  a land  mine  yesterday?" 

"I  had  a dream!"  intones  a black  minister  with  a backwards  collar. 

"Oh,  don't  start  that,"  cries  the  angel  Gabriel.  "Has  God  disappeared  again? 
Always  seems  to  vanish  when  you  need  her  most."  Buber  pipes  up, 

"Not  dead.  Only  in  eclipse,"  as  he  cuts  a wedge  of  Brie. 


EXTENDED  CARE 

Mary  Ramsey 


I see  an  old  man. 

He  looks  a little  like  my  father, 
or  my  fathers'  father  maybe- 
although  I never  knew  him, 
or  how  he  might  have  looked. 

1 see  an  old  man 
wearing  clothes  I do  not  know, 
clown  pants  and  suspenders 
on  a scarecrow  frame- 

blank  windows  of  a vacant  house, 
the  blank  face  of  nobody  home. 
Has  he  gone  home  to  yesterday? 
Can  he  find  his  way  back  today? 

Still,  something  is  familiar, 

1 know  the  shape  of  who  he  is 
the  structure  of  his  framework, 
mirrored  reflection  that  we  share. 

1 sit  beside  the  old  man. 

Reaching  out  to  who  he  was, 
passing  by  what  he  is  now, 

I recognize  that  he  is  still  the  same. 

I hold  in  my  lap  the  hands 
that  once  held  all  my  world. 

"Hi  Daddy" 

He  sees  me,  he  smiles,  and 
I am  a child  again. 
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iM^SL  I if’* 

Susan  B.  Auld 


Royal  Palms  enclosed  the  courtyard, 
capturing  southern  sea  breezes  scented  with  jasmine. 
Fronds  rustled,  tinkling  like  beaded  curtains, 
separating  space,  welcoming  egress. 

Warm  winds  ruffled  his  white  hair, 
she  raised  her  free  hand  toward  her  own 
and  they  walked,  slowly  now,  savoring  time, 
feeling  each  other's  hand  speak  softly. 

They  did  not  turn  toward  the  peace  of  the  sound 
and  they  did  not  stop  to  taste  the  sweet  fragrance, 
they  did  not  see  the  sun  bright  on  the  white  stucco  walls 
or  its  brilliance  float  glimmering  on  the  crests  of  the  waves. 

She  spoke  her  dreams  of  losing  him 
and  he  spoke  his  dreams  of  being  lost 
while  geckos  scurried  across  the  chalky  path 
disappearing  into  the  green  coolness  of  red  hibiscus. 

They  breathed  the  rhythm  of  the  surf, 
their  chests  filled  with  the  aching  cries  of  gulls 
and  they  accepted  the  symmetry  of  white  pelicans 
gliding  away  from  shore  toward  a hazy  horizon. 


YOUNG 


'an  Timmers 


VE 


it  was  later  in  the  calendar  year 
but  we  hadn't  been  in  school  long 

i wore  a red  tank  top 
and  stole  your  white  fleece 
you  know  i hate  when  dead  grass 
sticks  to  my  pants 

but  we  sat  there  anyway 
in  the  marsh 
at  the  spot 

i reclined  into  your  chest 

and  you  wrapped  your  arms  around  me 

tight 

we  waited  for  the  sun 

to  slip 

away 

to  disappear  in  the  dirty  orange 
faded  blue  pink  sky 

it  took  too  long 

and  we  ran  back  to  your  house 

to  fade 
into 

each  other 
instead 


GROWTH 

Jennifer  Mmer 
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HATE  PERSONIFIED 

Tim  Emmerling 

Even  the  shuddering  sounds,  unevenly  emitted  by  the  overworked 
wheels  as  they  grinded  across  the  riveted  train  tracks,  couldn't  steal  emphasis 
from  the  moans  and  cries  of  women  and  children  alike.  The  compartment  was 
inconsiderably  miniscule  and  intimate  zones  were  desecrated  by  bony  arms  and 
legs  on  all  sides.  There  was  an  absence  of  light  amongst  the  ever-present  shade 
of  darkness. 

The  ill-circulated  air  was  infused  with  the  noxious  scent  of  defecation 
that  hastily  sprang  from  piles  and  puddles  hidden  amongst  the  shame.  The 
repulsive  outlay  made  sure  to  disturb  each  and  every  splinter  of  the  wood  floor. 
Those  left  gasping  for  precious  oxygen  were  left  to  choke  on  the  putrid  breaths  of 
others. 

The  deafening  pressure  of  gloom  swallowed  their  hope  in  generous  serv- 
ings as  the  trip  continued  on.  Fear  was  a bottomless  appetizer. 

His  head  didn't  surpass  the  height  of  his  mother's  knee,  and  for  a lack  of 
better  options,  he  continued  to  rest  it  against  the  spongy  area  where  her  bones 
met.  The  leg  was  cold  and  fleshless  by  human  standards;  perfect  for  firewood. 
He  didn't  let  go,  but  the  thud  disturbed  his  closed  eyes. 

He  looked  down  at  the  fallen  man.  The  sagged  eye  lids  were  still  open, 
but  their  occupants,  gray  in  color  and  emotion,  seized  to  move.  Previously 
motionless,  his  partially  bared  chest  rose  up  violently  and  the  stolen  draft 
remained  inside.  The  man's  hand  obeyed  sullenly  as  him  arm  commanded  it  to 
reach  out.  Climbing  forth,  in  an  upward  slant,  it  remained  searching  through  the 
blindness,  but  there  was  nothing  at  all.  Exhausted,  it  tumbled  back  to  the  floor  as 
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the  long  breath  exited  slowly.  The  lightless  fiend  laughed  to  itself. 

Time  never  seemed  to  reveal  itself  to  the  suffering.  Some  tried  to  count 
the  seconds  as  they  elapsed  for  some  sort  of  measure  as  to  where  they  were,  or 
where  they  were  going.  But  time  serves  no  purpose  for  the  predestined.  It  would 
only  help  to  further  define  their  purgatory. 

The  clanking  from  underneath  became  less  rapid,  and  the  shaking  came 
to  a complete  pause.  Cheers  from  the  uplifted  spirits  reverberated  off  of  the 
wooden  surround.  The  train  stopped. 

The  grinding  of  metal  on  metal  sounded  from  outside  as  the  doors  of 
other  cars  were  slid  open.  Soon,  a taste  of  natural  ambience  would  be  theirs. 

The  little  boy  looked  up  at  his  mother  for  support.  It  came  in  the  form  of 
an  artificial  smile  and  a stroke  of  the  delicate  hand  across  his  fragile  scalp.  He 
was  too  innocent  to  be  aware  of  her  trepidation.  His  father,  also  towering  above 
him,  held  her  hand  tightly  and  looked  down  at  him  with  the  same  smile. 
Apprehension  fogged  his  burnished  eyes  in  the  form  of  moisture. 

Finally,  the  door  swung  open,  and  the  light's  deafening  brilliance  shone 
through.  All  at  once,  the  attentive  pupils  shrunk  drastically,  creating  an  encir- 
clement of  pain  that  danced  around  the  irises  nonchalantly.  The  boy  split  the  light 
into  slits  with  his  outstretched  hand  and  eased  his  eyes  momentarily.  Gradually 
adjusting,  he  found  the  light  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
few  carefully  gauged  flashlights  from  the  men  below.  The  sky  was  charcoal 
scrubbed. 

Stepping  onto  firm  ground,  the  boy's  hand  was  torn  from  his  mother's  as 
she  was  ripped  away  at  gun  point.  Almost  immediately,  a complete  separation  of 
sexes  stood  parallel,  and  the  two  lines  continued  off  into  the  faded  horizon.  His 
mother  crippled  at  the  distance  between  her  husband  and  child,  but  was  told  to 
remain  in  line.  She  couldn't  bear  to  take  orders  from  this  brainwashed  force;  her 
steps  were  quick  and  light. 

The  boy's  humanity  shattered  like  glass  when  his  eyes  met  with  the 
guard.  There  was  no  second  warning  allowed.  He  caressed  the  trigger  with  a 
boyish  grin  and  sent  the  disobeying  woman  to  the  ground.  Life  flowed  out  of  her 
head  gently  and  all  remaining  hope  perished  with  her. 

The  two  lines  of  living  dead  walk  towards  a fenced  enclosure.  The 
depression  that  falls  from  the  sky  as  flakes  of  black  snow  are,  in  reality,  crisp 
pieces  of  humanity  being  ejected  from  the  stacks  of  ignited  dead. 

Inside,  the  damned  run,  violently,  in  rioted  circles  to  please  Hitler's 
laughing  appendages.  It's  nightmarish,  but  death  is  the  only  true  release. 

There's  nothing  left  to  give  in  the  absence  of  everything  holy  and  God  is 
but  a word  here,  in  this  hell. 
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DUBYA’S  COSXM^naf 
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MY  SON,  MY  SON 

^ David  John  Simcik 
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NESTLINGS  TOGETHER 

Mary  R^sey 


She  who  shares  my  history 
is  golden  day. 

I am  night. 

She  who  shares  my  past 

is  the  solid  rock 

that  parts  my  swirling  waters. 

Witness  To  Our  Childhood 
looked  up  to  me, 
listened  when  I spoke. 

She  who  knew 

the  sleepy  smell  of  slumber, 

brought  comfort  by  her  nearness. 

She  excelled  in  school.  I survived. 

She  desired  domestic  calm.  I wanted  a career. 
I yearned  to  see  the  world,  live  in  the  City. 

She  walked  the  sands  of  Africa, 
sailed  the  Mediterranean  waters, 
met  the  monkeys  of  Gibraltar. 

I lived  in  the  City. 

Time  goes  by,  laughing  at  the  way 
granite  stands  witness 
to  river  beds  gone  dry- 
a testament  to  waters'  former  glory. 

She  who  knew  the  texture  of  our  youth 
has  two  degrees  and  a wonderful  position. 

I,  a gray-haired  freshman,  am  unemployed. 


BUENO  DIVERTipO 

Josepn  Blandi 


Feliz  compleanos,  mi  amigo,  my 
friend 

You'll  be  getting  that  card  I forgot 
to  send 

Que  tal,  buenas  noches 
And  how  was  your  day? 

Good? 

Malo 

Fun? 

Aburrido 

You  really  don't  know 

I awoke  today 
And  thought  a mi 
El  viento's  picking  up 
On  life's  little  journey 

But  keep  in  mind  that  goodness 
starts  with  support  from  people 
you  love 

Carpe  diem  for  sure 
Tengo  strength  from  above. 

Don't  get  too  heavy,  for  one  just 
might  break 
Una  peliaroja. 

Does  the  carpet  match  the  drapes? 

And  now  on  to  that  of  a more  seri- 
ous note, 

Yo  hablo  con  dios  todas  las  noches 

El  padre,  el  hijo,  and  holiest  of 
ghosts 

Muchas  gracias,  most  gracious  of 
hosts. 


Mis  padres  son  especiales 
Y mi  novia  es  major 
Keep  these  people  close  to  your 
heart 

And  your  ship  will  see  no  storms. 

No  rapido,  relax. 

Be  kind  and  take  a sail 
On  that  really  long  trip  we  some- 
times call  life. 

Una  cerveza, 
my  love, 
a square, 
and  a smile 

It  looks  like  clear  sailing  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 


MARA  AND 
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SAD-  Emmvif 
THE  LOWUINDS 

David  John  Simcik 
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LETTER  TO 


Here  the  swollen  grey 
belly  of  the  sky 
presses  down,  groaning 
and  restless  to  deliver 
the  snow  the  weatherman 
promises  like  a cheerful 
obstetrician. 

I picture  you  there 

in  Arizona: 

hiking  high  enough 

for  snow  in  stiff 

new  boots, 

following  a stranger 

into  the  desert — 

and  unwilling  John 

the  Baptist — 

sniffing  the  dry  air 

for  the  greasy  fumes 

of  fast  food,  and  missing  that, 

slapping  your  pocket 

into  a nervous  tic 

for  the  cigarettes 

that  are  not  there,  either. 

I picture  you  there 
curled  like  a baby 
against  the  desert  cold 
crying  tears  of  longing 
for  the  boy  that  you  were. 


Barbara  Armbruster 
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What  is  the  cause  of  all  these  flaws? 

Why  do  lives,  control  lives  being  lost? 
While  deep  in  thought.  I'm  coated  with  frost::. 
After  a PAUSE 

I melt  and  thaw,  decay  and  be  gone,  into- 
A dimension  of  calmmm. 

Distorted  Energy, 

Enters 

ME, 
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Into  a ray  of  light}}} 
in  the  array  of  night.. 

The  mass  of  what  used  to  be  my  bodily  image. 
Has  no  matter- 
all  logic  diminished. 

Hero  on  Earth  I'm  finished! 

I've  been  sent  to  the  outer  limits, 
rapidly  moving  galaxies  in  distance. 
Through  Lunar  observations- 
I start  constructing  constellations: 
Turning  visions  to  equations+> 
Practicing  fission  for  new  creations% 

-But  through  my  dimmest  contemplation- 
I sense  inferior  nations 
stalk  prey  through  fearless  invasions. 
Money,  Greed,  & Power, 
exchange  Karma,  and  disregard  ALL  civilization 
Through  my  deepest  inhalation 
I feel  blistering  lungs  from  nations 
. . .Disintegration. . . 
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SMALL  TOWN  MUR 


Luke  Stasi 


It  was  a hot  night;  that  sticky,  humid,  heavy  heat.  The  kind  where  you 
break  into  a sweat  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  comforts  of  air  conditioning.  The  heat 
where  your  clothes  stick  to  your  body  and  your  hair  plasters  damply  to  your 
head.  I was  in  sixth  grade  so  my  only  way  of  transportation  was  to  walk  where  I 
needed  to  go.  Consequently,  I was  forced  to  deal  with  the  humidity.  The  physical 
irritation  had  already  made  me  uncomfortable,  and  the  sight  of  the  factory  in  the 
distance  made  me  even  more  uneasy.  I could  see  the  building  silhouetted  by  the 
setting  sun,  outlined  by  a veil  of  radiating  red  flames.  As  I drew  nearer  I wished 
I had  taken  a different  route,  but  this  path  was  the  quickest  way  to  get  across 
town.  Every  time  I passed  the  factory  I felt  uneasy.  Even  though  I would  never 
admit  it,  I was  afraid  of  the  factory.  The  general  rumors  were  that  it  was  haunted, 
a meeting  place  for  cults,  and  in  general  filled  to  the  brim  with  lurking  evil.  I was 
always  nervous  when  I was  around  the  factory.  The  combination  of  seeing  it  set 
ablaze  by  the  sun  into  a flaming  castle  from  hell  and  my  physical  unease  from  the 
humidity  made  me  quite  anxious  to  get  beyond  this  lurking  shadow  of  fear. 

I sped  up  my  stride  as  I overcame  the  factory,  restlessly  glancing  back 
over  my  shoulder.  I felt  it  looming  over  me,  evaluating  my  every  move  as  I 
passed.  I sped  up  again.  I could  hear  the  evils  that  resided  within  the  factory  com- 
ing to  life,  awakening  from  their  evil  slumber  to  come  after  me.  I could  hear  them 
following  me,  hiding  in  the  shadows.  I knew  they  were  peering  through  the  shat- 
tered holes  in  the  windows  left  by  rock-throwing  delinquents,  waiting  for  their 
chance  to  grab  me.  I sped  up  to  a jog,  causing  beads  of  sweat  to  form  on  my  brow. 
One  of  the  droplets  rolled  down  my  forehead  and  stung  my  eye.  I slowed  down 
to  wipe  the  discomfort  away  and  heard  leaves  rustling  behind  me.  With  that  I 
bolted  like  a hunted  animal,  full  force,  sprinting.  I made  it  across  the  street  and 
slowed  down  to  look  behind  me.  Nothing  there,  just  an  empty  pathway  next  to 
an  old,  abandoned  building. 

"Pansy,"  I thought  to  myself,  "That  was  just  the  wind."  I wanted  to  think 
it  was  just  the  wind,  but  I wasn't  totally  sure.  I pushed  the  idea  to  the  back  of  my 
mind,  and  continued  on  my  way. 

Shortly  after  that  I arrived  at  my  friend  Marty's  house.  The  walk  usually 
took  me  around  twenty  minutes.  He  lived  on  the  other  side  of  our  village,  but  the 
village  was  small  so  I didn't  mind  the  walk.  I strolled  up  the  cracked  blacktop 
driveway  to  his  front  porch. 

Every  time  I went  to  Marty's  the  place  seemed  to  look  more  like  a dump. 
His  house  was  shaped  like  a barn,  which  by  itself  made  an  unusual  sight.  The 
aged,  white  paint  was  peeling  and  chipping  off  the  entire  surface.  The  paint  was 
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so  old  and  fractured  that  it  looked  like  the  skin  of  an  old  man,  wrinkled  and  loose, 
cracks  increasing  around  all  the  windows  and  frames  like  crows  feet  from  nine- 
ty-five years  of  smiling  and  laughing.  The  bushes  in  the  front  were  overgrown 
and  out  of  control,  resembling  a scraggly,  mutt  dog  that  needed  a trim  and  a bath. 
I let  myself  into  the  decaying  suburban  farmhouse. 

Marty  was  a friend  of  mine  who  was  a year  older  than  me,  in  seventh 
grade.  I walked  into  the  living  room  where  he  was  sitting  on  the  couch  watching 
television.  He  was  busy  devouring  a bag  of  chips,  stuffing  handfuls  into  his 
mouth.  He  chomped  the  chips  noisily,  disregarding  the  crumbs  spilling  down  his 
chest  and  all  over  the  already  dirty  and  stained  couch.  Marty  needed  to  lay  off 
that  junk  food.  He  was  a fat  kid.  Fat  face,  fat  ears,  fat  everything.  He  was  too  lazy 
to  go  get  a haircut,  and  his  mother  never  made  him  get  one.  His  hair  was  now  so 
long  it  was  falling  down  below  his  ears  and  always  hung  over  his  eyes.  He  was 
wearing  the  same  pants  he  always  wore,  the  ripped  up,  five  times  too  large  jeans, 
with  holes  in  both  knees  and  frayed  bottoms.  Fused  to  his  feet  were  his  worn  out, 
decrepit  loafers.  He  had  been  wearing  them  for  so  many  years  that  there  was  a 
hole  in  the  right  shoe  where  his  big  toe  stuck  out,  and  the  soles  had  been  dilapi- 
dated down  to  paper  thin.  Marty  was  the  main  contender  for  the  laziest  person  I 
had  ever  met  in  my  life,  but  he  was  a goof-off  funny  person,  both  in  humor  and 
in  looks. 

I sat  down  on  the  couch  next  to  him.  Suddenly,  Dave  came  running  into 
the  room  at  a full  sprint.  He  dove  across  the  wide,  glass  coffee  table  and  tackled 
me  into  the  couch.  I threw  him  off  me,  asking  what  his  problem  was  in  a profane, 
sarcastic  manner.  Dave  was  insane.  He  never  stopped  going  and  was  completely 
crazy  all  the  time.  He  was  a short,  skinny  kid  with  way  too  much  energy.  His  head 
was  a huge  mop  of  curly  brown  hair  that  bounced  whenever  he  laughed.  The  kid 
never  stopped  making  jokes  and  was  the  type  that  always  laughed  at  his  own 
comedic  material,  regardless  of  how  funny  it  actually  was.  Dave  had  some  sort  of 
screw  loose,  but  he  was  always  fun  to  be  around. 

After  watching  television  for  a while,  Dave  suggested  that  we  go  out  and 
do  something  exciting.  There  weren't  many  exciting  things  to  do  in  our  small 
town,  but  I agreed  that  we  should  find  something  to  do.  Marty  reluctantly  agreed 
to  leave  his  post  at  the  couch,  and  we  all  headed  out. 

Dave  thought  if  we  went  to  the  skate  park  we  might  find  something  inter- 
esting. I knew  that  to  get  there  we  would  have  to  head  towards  my  side  of  town. 
That  meant  passing  by  the  factory  again.  I convinced  myself  that  it  wouldn't  be 
too  bad,  especially  since  I wasn't  alone.  We  rounded  the  corner  at  the  end  of  the 
block  and  got  onto  the  pathway  towards  my  house.  In  the  distance  I could  see  the 
smokestacks  jolting  menacingly  into  the  skyline.  As  we  neared  the  factory  I got 
an  eerie  sense  that  something  was  following  us  again.  When  we  reached  the  fac- 
tory, we  all  stared  up  at  its  weathered,  brick  walls  and  cracked  windowpanes. 

Dave  suddenly  shouted,  "I  have  an  idea!" 

That  scared  the  life  out  of  me,  and  Marty  actually  jumped  a little. 

"Well,  what  is  this  incredible  idea?"  Marty  inquired. 

"We  should  break  into  the  factory  and  see  if  there  is  actually  anything  in 
there!  If  we  make  it  out  alive  we  will  have  bragging  rights  for  the  rest  of  eterni- 
ty!" Dave  said. 

"I  don't  think  that's  the  best  idea,"  I said  hesitantly. 
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"What,  are  you  SCARED?  Luke  is  a pansy,  Luke  is  a pansy!"  Dave 
mocked  as  he  danced  around  me,  pointing  and  giggling,  hair  bouncing  around. 

"I  am  not!  Line,  we  are  going  into  that  damn  factory."  I declared. 

We  decided  that  in  order  to  enter,  we  would  need  flashlights  and  proba- 
bly a weapon  of  some  sort.  Dave  lived  in  between  Marty  and  me,  so  we  decided 
to  stop  back  at  his  house  to  pick  up  supplies.  We  quickly  and  anxiously  walked 
the  two  blocks  to  his  house.  Marty  and  I waited  outside  as  Dave  went  in  to  get 
the  equipment.  He  returned  with  three  small  pocketknives  and  two  flashlights. 

"I'm  so  sure  that  those  dinky  little  knives  are  going  to  protect  us  from  the 
ghosts  inside  that  factory,"  Marty  said  sarcastically. 

"There  aren't  any  ghosts  in  there,  that's  just  a myth.  I bet  the  only  thing 
we  will  come  across  is  a crazy  bum  or  a dead  body."  Dave  responded.  That  was- 
n't anywhere  near  being  a reassuring  thought,  although  I knew  he  was  joking. 

We  marched  back  towards  the  factory,  an  army  of  three  equipped  with 
the  deadly  blades  of  imitation  Swiss  army  pocketknives.  Upon  arrival  we  started 
to  look  for  the  easiest  way  to  enter  the  factory.  There  was  an  old,  tall,  chain  link 
fence  around  the  entire  site.  We  found  that  the  only  way  to  get  inside  would  be  to 
climb  over  it.  We  followed  the  fence  until  we  were  past  the  building  itself  and  in 
a wooded  area  that  was  away  from  the  street,  so  no  one  could  see  us.  Dave  was 
the  first  to  attempt  the  climb.  He  easily  ascended  up  and  hopped  over  the  top. 
Marty  tried  next  and  it  was  quite  an  amusing  sight.  He  was  too  fat  and  out  of 
shape  to  be  able  to  just  pull  him  self  up  to  the  top.  Consequently,  he  had  to  try  to 
find  foot  holes  to  brace  himself  in  so  he  could  scramble  up  the  fence  to  the  top. 
The  problem  was  that  his  loafers  were  too  old  and  beat  up,  so  his  feet  kept  slip- 
ping out  of  the  chains.  He  continued  trying  to  get  to  the  top,  but  was  getting  no 
where.  He  finally  made  it  three  fourths  of  the  way,  but  his  super  baggy  pants 
caught  on  one  of  the  chains.  He  lost  his  balance  and  fell  about  five  feet  to  the 
ground,  landing  with  a thud.  With  that  he  declared  that  he  would  wait  for  us  out 
front,  and  that  this  was  the  stupidest  idea  he  had  ever  heard  of.  I easily  climbed 
the  fence,  and  met  Dave  on  the  other  side. 

We  both  laughed  quietly  once  Marty  was  out  of  sight.  What  a scene.  We 
turned  on  our  flashlights  and  headed  across  a small  field  toward  the  factory.  I 
took  hold  of  the  knife  in  my  pocket,  turning  it  over  in  my  fingers.  I chuckled  to 
myself  at  the  idea  that  this  nearly  toy  blade  would  protect  me.  As  we  neared  the 
factory,  I could  see  that  it  was  built  in  a "U"  shape  with  a courtyard  in  the  center. 
If  there  ever  was  a living  thing  there,  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  ground  was  dry  and 
cracked,  supporting  no  plants  or  even  weeds.  Approaching  closer,  it  seemed  as  if 
all  signs  of  life  drifted  away.  There  were  no  crickets  chirping,  no  birds  whistling, 
not  even  a breeze  blowing.  We  slowly  approached  the  court  in  the  center  of  the  U 
shaped  structure.  Most  of  the  windows  within  this  inner  realm  were  entirely  bro- 
ken out,  unlike  the  rock  holes  in  the  outer  windows.  A part  of  one  of  the  brick 
walls  had  been  smashed  down,  bricks  scattered  throughout  the  nearby  space. 

Dave  whispered  to  me,  "Pretty  spooky  isn't  it?"  The  fact  that  he  whis- 
pered to  me  despite  that  we  were  all  alone  sent  a chill  down  my  spine.  As  we  got 
close  to  the  building  we  slowly  approached  one  of  the  large,  ground  level  win- 
dows. 

"So  are  we  going  in  or  what?"  Dave  asked.  He  marched  toward  the  win- 
dow and  stepped  through  into  the  darkness.  I felt  my  stomach  drop  as  I watched 
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the  beam  from  his  flashlight  illuminate  a gargantuan,  empty  room.  My  heart  was 
a derby  horse,  thumping  and  pounding  at  a blurred  speed.  I wished  at  that 
moment  that  I had  stayed  outside  with  Marty,  wondering  what  exactly  I was  get- 
ting myself  into.  Reluctantly  I stepped  through  the  broken  glass  windowpane 
while  I prayed,  "'God  please  don't  let  me  die  today.  I'm  too  young..." 

Once  I was  inside,  the  long  forgotten  factory  seemed  to  come  alive.  It  had 
a rancid,  musty,  weighted  smell  to  it.  Every  step  we  took  boomed  through  the 
entire  structure,  drumming  off  hundreds  of  deserted  walls.  Again  I felt  as  if  some- 
thing was  following  us.  It  was  as  if  I could  actually  hear  footsteps,  a quiet  pitter- 
patter  somewhere  in  the  darkness.  I followed  Dave  as  we  journeyed  to  the  end  of 
the  room  and  passed  through  a doorway  into  the  next,  smaller  room. 

We  wandered  around  this  room  for  a while,  and  my  fears  started  to 
diminish.  The  room  was  also  deserted,  occupied  solely  by  cobwebs  and  dust  bun- 
nies. This  factory  wasn't  really  bursting  of  evil  or  demons;  it  was  just  an  old 
empty  building.  I started  to  picture  how  it  was  when  it  was  up  and  running.  It 
used  to  be  a chocolate  factory  and  hundreds  of  people  once  occupied  it  to  work 
for  their  living.  I remembered  my  father  telling  me  that  when  it  was  running  the 
entire  town  would  smell  like  chocolate.  With  these  thoughts  my  fears  continued 
to  disappear.  In  fact,  I wasn't  afraid  at  all  anymore.  There  wasn't  anything  bad  in 
this  place.  I smiled  to  myself  in  the  darkness,  and  an  incredible  idea  came  to  me. 
I called  Dave  over  and  shared  it  with  him,  and  he  agreed  that  we  should  do  it.  We 
started  heading  back  towards  the  exit.  Suddenly  we  heard  a noise  in  the  corner  of 
the  last  room.  We  both  shined  our  flashlights  towards  the  noise.  I couldn't  believe 
what  I saw. 

Dave  and  I bolted  through  the  courtyard  of  the  complex,  across  the  small 
field  and  to  the  chain  link  fence.  We  hopped  over  the  fence  as  if  it  didn't  exist  and 
started  running  down  the  path  like  the  Devil  himself  was  chasing  us.  I saw  Marty 
sitting  against  a tree  down  the  path. 

"Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here!"  Dave  screamed  while  streaking  past 
Marty.  Confused,  he  sprung  to  his  feet  as  we  ran  by.  He  attempted  to  catch  up  to 
us  as  we  raced  down  the  street.  Two  blocks  down  we  finally  stopped.  Marty 
reached  us,  heaving  and  wheezing  heavily.  All  three  of  us  were  sucking  air,  and 
our  faces  were  moistened  with  sweat. 

"What  is  going  on?  What  happened?  What  did  you  see?  Why  are  we  run- 
ning? What  is  wrong?  ANSWER  ME!"  Marty  yelled  in  one  breath. 

"I  can't  believe  what  was  in  there!"  I gasped.  "I  can't  believe  we  saw  that! 
What  should  we  do?  What  should  we  do?" 

"Saw  what?  Saw  WHAT?" 

"In  there,"  Dave  said,  "That  was  sick!  What  is  it  from?" 

"WHAT??" 

"In  the  corner,  there  was," 

"Was  what?" 

"A  dead  woman!"  I shouted  at  Marty.  "There  was  a woman  lying  dead  in 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  rooms!" 

"WHAT?" 

"She  was  dead,  and  naked!"  Dave  yelled.  "She  had  cuts  all  over  her  body. 
That  was  so  sick!  I'm  going  to  throw  up!" 

"You're  kidding!  Tell  me  you  guys  are  kidding!  I don't  want  to  believe  it!" 
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"Does  it  look  like  we  are  kidding?"  I said.  "Is  this  really  something  we 
would  joke  about?" 

"What  should  we  do?  What  should  we  do?"  Dave  said  frantically.  "Let's 
get  to  my  house  and  call  the  police!  We  need  to  do  something!  A dead  woman!  I 
can't  believe  it,  I can't  believe  it!" 

"Are  you  serious?  What  did  she  look  like?"  Marty  questioned. 

"She  had  brown  hair,  was  covered  in  knife  slices  and  propped  up  in  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  rooms!"  Dave  cried. 

"Jeez,  why  was  she  propped  up?  Who  killed  her?  We  need  to  call  the 
police!"  Marty  stammered. 

"We  can't  call  the  police;  there  is  nothing  they  can  do.  She  is  coming  for 
us."  Dave  fearfully  whispered. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  Marty  said,  quite  confused. 

"When  we  shined  the  light  on  her,  all  of  a sudden  her  eyes  popped  open, 
and  they  were  glowing  green!  She  started  to  get  up  and  come  towards  us!  She  is 
going  to  kill  us!  She  is  probably  coming  for  us  right  now!"  I shouted. 

"What?  I don't  believe  it..." 

"We  need  to  go  right  now!  We  need  to  run!  She  is  coming  for  us!"  Dave 

yelled. 

Marty  stared  at  us  with  uncertainty.  He  looked  like  he  wanted  to  cry.  At  first  there 
was  doubt  in  his  eyes,  but  quickly  he  brushed  it  aside. 

"Well  let's  go!  Let's  get  out  of  here!  I don't  want  to  get  killed  by  that 

thing!" 

Marty  believed  everything  we  had  said,  and  he  was  near  hysterics.  Dave 
and  I looked  at  each  other  and  couldn't  take  it  any  longer.  We  burst  into  laughter. 
We  were  laughing  so  hard  that  we  fell  on  the  ground,  and  I started  to  cry.  Marty 
looked  at  us  in  disbelief,  totally  confused.  He  still  looked  like  he  was  ready  to  take 
off  running  from  some  dead  zombie  woman. 

"We  got  you  man!  That  was  all  a joke!  We  got  you  so  bad!"  I said  between 
my  laughter.  Dave  looked  as  if  he  would  pass  out,  he  was  laughing  so  hard. 
Marty  continued  to  look  bewildered,  and  quite  angry.  The  only  thing  we  had  seen 
in  the  corner  of  that  room  was  a rat  running  across  the  floor.  No  spooky  ghost  of 
any  kind.  While  lying  there  in  the  grass  of  some  stranger's  front  lawn,  I realized 
the  factory  wasn't  scary  at  all.  In  fact  it  was  quite  interesting.  It  told  of  a heritage 
of  our  small  village  and  how  it  helped  boost  the  population  when  it  came  into 
town.  I realized  there  was  nothing  to  fear  at  all,  and  I began  to  feel  a sense  of 
growth  and  certainty. 

After  Dave  and  I finished  laughing,  and  Marty  finished  sulking,  we  all 
went  home.  That  was  quite  an  entertaining  evening.  I will  never  forget  that  night 
when  I forced  myself  to  enter  the  "evil"  factory,  and  found  that  it  was  just  an 
empty  building  with  nothing  to  fear. 

Two  years  later,  a developer  turned  the  factory  into  an  apartment  com- 
plex and  now  it  is  quite  pleasant  looking.  No  more  broken  glass  windows,  no 
more  menacing  feelings  of  evil.  It  provides  a home  for  people,  and  I am  sure  that 
they  cleared  the  rats  out.  The  apartments  look  quite  nice  from  the  outside,  and  the 
developer  even  added  a huge,  in-ground  pool.  Ironic  how  the  factory  is  again 
boosting  the  population  and  turning  my  small  village  into  a town. 
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The  sun  roasts  my  scalp  as  I breath  in  the  dry  desert  air. 
Unable  to  stop  the  growl  in  my  stomach, 

1 hunger  for  something  new. 

The  special  of  the  day,  confusion  and  frustration. 

Has  become  as  redundant  as  night  and  day. 

A long  repetitive  process, 

A slice  of  confusion  for  breakfast  and 
A bowl  of  frustration  for  lunch. 

By  dinnertime  I just  can't  stomach  any  more. 

What  I really  want  is  a little  piece  of  mind. 

Perhaps  a taste  of  life. 

What  must  I do  for  a menu  change? 


ilberto  Olivarez 


My  brother  is  gone, 

taken  by  the  demon  of  today. 

Murdered  by  the  plague 

that  claims  the  lives  of  many  souls. 

It  controls  them, 

and  consumes  them, 

and  finally  it  takes  them. 

Old  souls  that  are  lost  to  life. 
Young  souls  that  can't  see  life. 

All  food  for  the  beast. 

All  gone. 
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INNOCENC 

Anson  Bain 


Balinsla 


I danced  and  danced. 

I giggled  and  giggled. 

1 sang  and  sang. 

I twirled  and  twirled. 

Nothing  could  go  wrong. 

I was  always  able  to  escape. 

My  imagination  kept  me  going. 
My  dreams  kept  me  happy. 

All  around  me  a war  raged. 

I cried  silently. 

But  1 was  a child. 

So  nothing  could  touch  me. 


They  screamed. 

I played  dolls. 

They  hit. 

I wrote  a play. 

They  drank. 

I swam  in  the  bathtub. 

They  cursed. 

I drew  castles  with  princesses. 

Twenty-three  years  have  gone  by. 
The  war  is  still  in  full  swing, 
no  ending  can  1 see. 

My  dreams  no  longer  work. 

I have  no  choice  but  to  run  and  hide. 


REJECTING  PERFECTION 

Jennifer  Miller 


If  I can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking 
I shall  not  live  in  vain; 

If  I can  ease  one  life 
From  aching. 

Or  cool  one  pain. 

Or  help  one  fainting  robin 
Into  his  nest  again. 

I shall  not  live  in  vain. 

-Emily  Dickinson 


I have  developed  an  insatiable  desire  for  S'mores.  This  addiction  has 
advanced  me  to  the  mastery  of  a roasted  marshmallow.  The  key  to  perfection  is 
squatting  directly  above  a campfire's  embers.  In  this  position  the  flames  menac- 
ingly lick,  parching  your  skin  to  what  feels  like  the  blistery  black  of  a marshmal- 
low gone  wrong.  The  red  and  yellows  violently  dance,  seducing  beads  of  sweat 
from  your  charring  cheeks.  That  is  the  intensity  of  a Phoenix  sun  in  July.  The  drive 
to  the  Canyon  Day  Apache  Reservation  was  three  hours  from  the  Phoenix  airport, 
and  I picked  the  van  that  had  been  crippled  of  air  conditioning. 

The  members  of  "my"  youth  group  and  I suffered  the  ride  with  windows 
up,  because  the  highway  wind  literally  scalded  our  faces.  For  fun  we  bought  a 
bag  of  ice  at  McDonalds,  and  passed  the  time  melting  cubes  in  our  belly  buttons, 
ears,  and  down  the  seat  of  our  shorts. 

Over  the  course  of  a week  I fell  in  love  with  Arizona's  clay-layered  land- 
scape and  survival-of-the-fittest  edge.  I had  only  been  in  the  Glen  Ellyn  Bible 
Church  youth  group  for  three  months,  so  the  beginning  of  my  trip  rained  doubts 
and  insecurities  onto  the  sparse,  sandy  soils  of  the  Apache  reservation.  I decided 
to  partake  in  a mission  trip  because  I felt  my  faith  in  God  had  finally  solidified 
from  the  liquidy  goo  of  my  adolescence.  I wanted  to  take  the  next  step.  Somehow, 
to  me,  that  meant  venturing  with  29  strangers  to  Ganyon  Day,  a place  where  light- 
ning could  be  seen  as  if  someone  paused  time  so  we  alone  could  view  each  zig  as 


it  zagged  in  the  mountains.  A place  where  puppies  frolicked  - motherless,  bitten 
by  prickly,  stowaway  burrs  and  vermin.  A place  where  Apache  children  lack- 
adaisically wandered,  unsupervised  and  up  to  no  good. 

I didn't  know  anyone.  I knew  some  names,  but  I had  yet  to  begin  the 
"get-to-know-you"  process  - shooting  the  bull,  nailing  down  interests  and  hob- 
bies, and,  finally,  meaningful  conversation.  Our  youth  pastor,  Brian,  told  us  we 
were  to  have  two  major  projects  while  in  Canyon  Day:  laying  the  concrete  for  a 
basketball  court,  and  putting  on  a Vacation  Bible  School. 

The  latter  was  referred  to  as  "VBS".  This  being  my  first  mission  trip,  I 
hadn't  the  slightest  clue  what  those  initials  stood  for,  but  I gave  the  appropriate 
"smile  and  nod"  response  and  agonized  over  how  different  I was  from  these 
"birth-Christians".  They  were  all  raised  in  immaculate  Christian  homes,  never 
missing  a daily  devotion,  TV  limited  to  the  Disney  Channel  or  religious  pro- 
grams, blessings  toward  all  food  (including  Kibbles  and  Bits  for  the  family  dogs, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Rex),  no  swearing  or  negative  demands  (such  as  "shut 
up"  or  "butt  out"),  only  G rated  movies,  and  a lifetime  of  church  perfect  atten- 
dance. I didn't  accept  Christ  as  my  savior  until  I was  14;  it  seemed  as  if  these  teens 
were  so  educated,  so  disciplined,  and  I was  beneath  them,  left  behind. 

I grew  up  Catholic  and  got  lost  somewhere  between  "Our  Father"  and 
"Hail  Mary".  It  didn't  help  that  I was  a Chreaster  (one  who  attends  church  only 
on  Christmas  and  Easter)  and  went  to  a public  school.  The  only  time  I was 
exposed  to  religion  was  Wednesday  nights  at  C.C.D.  Somehow  those  letters 
meant  Catholic  class.  Two  hours  of  agony  listening  to  a decaying  nun,  reading  the 
Catholic  rules  out  of  our  special  Catholic  workbooks,  and  dealing  with  the  pubes- 
cent Catholic  boys  whose  eyes  seemed  permanently  fixed  below  my  neckline.  It 
wasn't  until  I began  attending  a Christian  Reformed  high  school  that  I came  to 
understand  the  meaning  behind  Jesus'  death  and  how  loving  Him  filled  a void  I 
had  felt  throughout  middle  school.  These  thoughts  came  slow  and  scattered,  but 
my  senior  year  I figured  a mission  trip  was  the  perfect  way  to  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  Christianity,  and  my  first  goal  was  to  conquer  V.B.S. 

In  order  to  advertise  the  VBS,  we  made  fliers  and  took  to  the  streets.  Canyon  Day 
was  a small,  dusty  community,  easily  plastered  with  Christ's  "propaganda".  Our 
team  split  into  groups  and  went  from  house  to  house.  At  first  glance  the  town 
seemed  to  be  littered  with  typical,  middle  class,  ranch  style  houses,  but  upon 
approaching  our  vision  focused.  My  crew  maneuvered  up  sunken  steps,  through 
jaunty  front  walks  twisted  by  gasping  weeds,  and  around  jutting  boards  dis- 
lodged by  rot.  Doorbells  were  a frivolous  extravagance;  our  knuckles  blistered  as 
we  knocked  on  doorframes  without  screens,  some  without  doors  at  all.  Muddled, 
grime  stained  faces  peaked  over  windowless  sills.  Babies  toddled  through  front 
yards  sodded  with  shards  of  glass  and  crushed  beer  cans.  Gravel  lawns  fenced  by 
barbed  wire  served  as  the  Apache  welcome  mat. 

Some  children  romped  along  with  us,  a hodgepodge  parade.  Little  girls 
wearing  chintzy,  Spandex,  printed  pants  and  ratted,  dirt  marred  T-shirts  (too  big 
or  small)  carried  dilapidated  dolls  with  matted  hair  and  naked  bodies.  Older 
boys  displayed  mediocre  tricks  on  their  rusted  "mountain  bikes",  encircling  us 
like  sharks,  stirring  up  sand,  and  plunging  tire  first  into  the  backs  of  tiny  knees. 
Six-year-olds  pushed  one-year-olds  in  doll  strollers,  wheels  straining  over  chunks 
of  rock.  Cabbage  Patch  print  camouflaged  by  clay. 
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The  first  night  of  VBS  proved  our  efforts  successful:  80  children  flooded 
the  church  grounds.  We  passed  out  nametags  and  performed  every  game  our  teen 
minds  could  recall  as  the  leaders  determined  how  this  swarm  of  energetic  chaos 
would  squeeze  into  a tin-roofed  building  the  size  of  a three-car  garage. 

We  took  it  in  shifts:  half  would  sing  songs  and  create  crafts,  and  the  other 
half  would  receive  us  as  slaves.  Some  of  the  older  boys  were  occupied  by  games 
of  Kiaock  Out,  some  toddlers  thunderstruck  by  the  possibilities  of  chalk.  The  oth- 
ers wanted  only  one  thing:  piggy  back  rides. 

The  church  parking  lot  was  a circus  and  we  teens  the  attractions.  I gal- 
loped and  bucked  with  the  rest  of  them,  but  my  jealousy  bubbled  when  I saw 
Davey  Voss,  a group  member  three  years  younger  than  me,  talking  to  a child 
about  God.  That  was  why  we  had  come.  To  spread  God's  Word.  The  failure  cloud- 
ed my  eyes  as  1 sprinted  back  and  forth,  weaving  around  wrestling  matches  and 
pastel  sidewalk  landscapes.  1 wanted  to  share  my  knowledge,  to  give  them  faith 
in  something  solid.  But  1 was  still  a Christian- kindergartener,  and  lost. 

As  the  night  came  to  a close,  we  crammed  the  vans  to  bursting  and  set  to  the  task 
of  child-delivery.  The  children  had  such  a magical  night  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
exit  the  realm  of  the  "white  people"  (as  they  called  us).  Their  directions  twisted 
and  looped  the  12  passenger  vans  (filled  with  15-20  Apaches)  throughout  the 
reservation,  until  the  enraged  drivers  discovered  the  children's  fear  of  police. 
Threatening  a trip  to  the  station  gained  quick  compliance,  and  each  child  safely 
returned  home.  1 personally  did  not  assist  in  this  endeavor,  but  the  horror  stories 
were  retold  at  wrap  up  that  night.  We  collapsed  in  a circle,  massaging  each  other's 
worn  necks  and  shoulders  and  ravaged  lower  backs,  rehashing  the  day's  traumas. 

The  following  nights  began  in  a similar  fashion.  The  multitudes  trickled 
in  and  our  bodies  became  running  jungle  gyms  once  more.  On  the  third  night  I 
met  a little  girl  named  Cheyanne. 

I never  asked  her  age,  but  judging  by  her  petite,  roly-poly  frame  she 
could  not  have  been  more  than  five  years  old.  Her  skin  took  the  coloring  and  tex- 
ture of  an  acorn,  its  sweet,  baby  smell  intermingled  with  earth  and  wet  dog. 
Tangled,  ebony  hair  frayed  onto  her  shoulders,  offsetting  inky  doe  eyes.  Her 
younger  brother  Chandler  wobbled  next  to  her,  looking  not  a day  over  two,  his 
gritty,  sun  crisped  hand  urgently  clutching  hers.  She  tagged  along  with  me  that 
night,  leaving  my  side  only  to  seek  Chandler  out  of  the  writhing  mass  of  Apache 
and  make  sure  he  was  safe. 

Over  the  course  of  the  night  1 had  summoned  the  courage  to  talk  religion 
with  this  cherubic  child.  1 asked  her  what  religion  she  was,  and  she  recited  an 
unpronounceable  traditional  Apache  name.  I risked  a,  "Do  you  know  about 
Jesus?"  fumbling  with  words  in  my  mind,  terrified  of  losing  my  opportunity.  She 
nonchalantly  nodded,  saying,  "My  Grandma  gave  me  a Bible,  but  it's  gone."  I 
asked,  "Have  you  ever  been  scared?  Or  felt  alone?"  She  was  hesitant,  but  replied 
with  a yes.  "Well,  Jesus  can  protect  you  and  will  always  be  with  you!"  1 realized 
the  corniness  of  my  speech,  and  wished  I had  Davey  with  me  right  then. 

She  reacted  sharply,  spitting  out,  "But  He  never  helped  my  brother!"  Cheyanne 
had  been  very  soft-spoken  up  to  this  point;  I wondered  what  horrible  wrong 
Chandler  had  suffered.  She  remained  distraught,  so  1 neglected  prying  into  the 
matter.  Instead,  I asked  if  she  had  ever  prayed  for  her  brother,  or  if  he  prayed. 
That  gained  a "no"  shake  of  the  head,  followed  by  a strained  glance  at  her  stunt- 
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ed  fingers.  Then  we  prayed;  just  a little,  half-hearted  prayer  for  protection  and 
love.  I could  feel  her  fidgety  knees  next  to  mine,  and  a daring  peek  confirmed  that 
her  focus  was  ricocheting  about  the  room  rather  than  concentrating  on  my  words. 
When  we  were  done,  I asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  be  a Christian.  A shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  "1  don't  know"  was  her  answer,  which  I accepted  with  a hug  of 
farewell  and  "I'll  see  you  tomorrow." 

The  following  night  was  the  VBS  Carnival,  a much-anticipated  event  by 
both  my  group  (for  I felt  I could  finally  possess  it  as  my  own)  and  the  communi- 
ty. More  children  cascaded  to  the  Lighthouse  Community  Church's  mess  hall 
than  ever  before,  demanding  entertainment  and  human  roller  coasters. 

Earlier  that  night  I had  asked  Katie,  another  member  of  my  group,  if  I 
could  have  the  children's  Bible  she  brought  along.  She  hesitantly  said  there  was  a 
child  that  she  wanted  to  give  it  to,  but  for  reasons  unbeknownst  to  me,  she 
allowed  me  to  take  it  anyway. 

I found  Cheyamae  immediately,  or  rather,  she  found  me.  She  ran  into  my  out- 
stretched arms,  burying  her  smudged,  chestnut  cheeks  into  my  work-blighted 
polo.  Her  chubby  fist  found  my  bleached  fingers  and  we  marched  to  my  station: 
Bozo  Buckets.  She  joyously  retrieved  the  table  tennis  balls  that  seemed  to  bounce 
only  to  places  I could  not  reach.  I told  her  to  go  play,  to  visit  the  nine  other  sta- 
tions the  carnival  had  to  offer,  but  she  insisted  she  was  not  interested  in  others. 
After  my  Bozo  responsibilities  had  been  fulfilled,  I picked  up  Cheyanne  and  sat 
her  on  my  lap.  I presented  the  Bible  to  her,  showing  her  key  points,  reading  the 
story  of  Jesus  aloud.  Her  charcoal  eyes  ignited  at  the  mention  of  a gift;  her  tar- 
nished fingers  clumsily  turned  the  pages  with  the  reverence  of  childhood.  She 
enthusiastically  listened,  quietly  wrapping  her  little  mind  around  every  word.  I 
asked  her  again  if  she  wanted  to  be  a Christian,  and,  again,  she  replied,  "I  don't 
know."  I told  her  she  should  bring  the  Bible  home  and  read  the  other  stories.  Her 
voice  came  soft  and  broken,  "I  can't  go  home.  My  daddy's  drunk.  I go  to 
Mommy's  house  now."  My  stomach  tumbled.  My  eyes  threatened  outburst,  forc- 
ing me  to  turn  my  strained  face  to  the  scuffed,  dust-patterned  floor.  Again  we 
prayed.  I prayed  for  her  family,  for  her  safety,  for  her  growth,  and  pleaded  for 
Jesus'  love.  I glanced  at  her  once.  Her  baby  hands  were  clasped  beneath  her 
pouty,  chapped  lips.  Her  eyes  squinched  so  tight,  spidering  wrinkles  at  the  cor- 
ners. 

I gave  her  one  last  ride  to  her  mom's  rusted  pick-up  truck.  Chandler  was 
already  there,  and  she  initiated  a game  of  Cat-and-Mouse,  the  way  children  do, 
without  words.  I was  staggering  back  towards  the  mess  hall,  my  chest  shaking, 
fighting  my  unraveling  emotions,  when  I heard  a little  voice  projected  from 
across  the  dismal  lot,  "Jenn!  Jenn!"  I turned  a twitching  cheek.  "You  promise 
you'll  pray  for  me?"  she  shouted.  Chandler's  little  body  grasped  tight  in  her 
arms.  "Every  night,"  I crackled,  choking  on  revelation.  "Every  night." 

I had  journeyed  to  Arizona  to  perfect  my  faith.  To  make  a difference.  To 
matter.  When  I left,  mothers  were  still  crying  for  their  suicidal  youth,  fathers  were 
still  drunkards,  and  the  sun  was  still  baking.  My  insignificant  life  was  not  enough 
to  create  an  instantaneous  change;  I didn't  come  home  knowing  God's  plan.  But 
I planted  a seed  in  the  desert  that  summer,  and  now  all  I can  do  is  pray  for  the 
Living  Water  of  Christ  to  help  it  grow. 
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STUDIO 

Ben  Beyerlein 


My  pitch  sounds  unanswered  in  the  vast  studio. 
The  lines  I am  memorizing  creep 
Down  the  hallway, 

Sidle 

Under  doors  to  other  rooms. 

My  studio  is  propped  by  color  theory. 

I stare  into  layers  of  paint 
As  the  next  line  surfaces. 

I deliver  it  to  a lump  of  clay 
On  the  carving  table. 

Dance  music  thumps  from  downstairs. 


BEYOND  THE 


RoDena  C.  ^ewart 


"1  believe  you  can  find  inspiration  everywhere  - and  at  any  moment" 


Oprah  Winfrey 


"If  it  were  not  for  him,  I don't  know  where  I'd  be  today." 

Fernando  Pullam  regarding  Marcellus  Brown 


I saw  a black  man 

hug  a black  man 

hug  a whole  generation 

making  music 

reaching  into  and  beyond 

borders  of  despair 

putting  music  in 

sidewalk  cracks 

in  concrete  communities 

surrounded  by  rusted  chain  link 

setting  rhythms  in 

shoes  on  children's  feet 

sending  vibrations  rippling 

past  galaxies  of  time 

making  music 

in  the  children 

because  a black  man 

hugged  a black  man 

hugged  a whole  generation 

and  beyond. 


^EATING  TH 


FlaverSnurtle 


The  Paper  was  60  pound  Copperplate,  winter  blue,  and  when  Kensta  car- 
ried it  into  Ethan  Drake's  office  she  held  it  like  a sacred  stone.  Ethan  knew  how 
she  felt.  The  Paper  came  from  his  father's  personal  collection  and  Ethan  had  been 
approved  for  the  Rare  Material  Grant  two  weeks  before.  Giving  Keir  Talbott  a 
personal  note  was  not  only  a generous  honor  but  a deserved  one.  Talbott  had 
been  working  at  PierceCon  for  eighty  years,  since  Ethan  had  graduated  from 
unitech  in  2810.  Kier  Talbott  had  trained  Ethan  in  genetic  testing  and  gene 
cloning.  It  was  Kier  who  had  cured  Ethan's  migraines  with  a dose  of  zinc  and 
goat  embryo. 

"Does  he  know  he's  getting  a Note?"  Kensta  half  whispered  as  she  gen- 
tly set  the  plasticase  on  his  desk.  Even  through  the  milky  film  on  the  case,  the 
Paper  seemed  to  gleam  at  them. 

"No,  he  doesn't."  Ethan  warned,  glaring  at  her.  "And  you  wont  say  a 
word.  Right?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  put  her  hand  on  her  heart.  "I  promise!"  She  took 
a step  back  but  paused,  glancing  at  the  case  on  the  desk. 

He  looked  at  her.  "Something  else?" 

She  grinned,  fifty-two  years  old  of  giggling  girl.  "Can  I see  it?" 

He  smothered  a smile  and  removed  the  top  of  the  case.  The  Paper  did 
gleam:  blue  and  creamy  light  like  the  sky  in  December.  Kensta  gasped.  "It's  beau- 
tiful." 

Ethan  was  silently  awed.  His  house  aromatron  had  ancient-forest  scent 
that  the  robo-maids  used,  but  the  air  that  came  past  his  face  as  he  lifted  the  lid 
was  pure,  sweet  pine  breath  that  held  him  momentarily  speechless.  He  reached 
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down  and  brushed  the  top  of  the  stack  with  his  fingers.  He  had  never  felt  it 
before. 

Kensta  looked  at  him.  ''What's  the  price  of  Paper?" 

"Yesterday's  New  York  Tech  Exchange  price?  Euro  940,000.  An  ounce." 
She  exhaled  slowly.  "I  want  a raise." 


Wilson  Drake  looked  old. 

Ethan  stopped  in  the  doorway  of  his  father's  office  with  his  hand  on  the  urethane 
doorknob.  He  tried  to  maintain  composer.  There  were  bags  under  Wilson's  eyes, 
almost  dark,  and  Ethan  noticed  for  the  first  time  a bit  of  loose  skin  hanging  under 
his  chin.  "My  God."  he  whispered. 

Wilson  waved  a shaky  hand  at  his  son.  "Close  that  door.  Stop  looking  at  me  like 
Tm  a corpse.  Did  you  write  the  Note?"  His  voice  snapped  with  an  anger  Ethan 
had  never  heard. 

Ethan  held  a transparent  case  in  the  air  with  the  Note  inside.  He  had  used  plat- 
inum-royal for  the  ink,  stenciling  the  message  that  his  father  had  dictated  that 
morning.  Ethan  could  not  stop  looking  at  him  as  he  slid  the  envelope  across  the 
desk.  "How  bad  is  it?" 

His  father  stared  back  across  the  great  steel  expanse.  "The  Dose  is  proving  unsta- 
ble. Unstable!"  He  looked  at  his  son  with  shiny  terror.  "Our  damn  cloning  system 
is  falling  apart  before  my  eyes.  Just  look  at  me!" 

Wilson  Drake  was  two  hundred  and  four,  the  oldest  man  in  the  world  and  the 
only  man  approved  by  the  government  for  After-200.  It  was  Wilson  and  Ethan's 
ancestor.  Pierce  Drake,  who  in  2092  had  discovered  the  process  that  came  to  be 
known  to  schoolchildren  around  the  world  as  pierce-transfer.  By  injecting  urani- 
um-soaked cells  of  rat  reproductive  organs  into  human  hosts.  Pierce  discovered 
that  these  tainted  cells  copied  and  absorbed  the  human  cells  in  rapid  repetition, 
and  thus  practically  stopped  the  aging  process.  He  harnessed  the  speed  of  this 
reproduction  with  thyroid  neutralizing  compound  that  eventually  became 
known  in  its  most  common  form  as  a bi-monthly  pill  called  the  Dose.  The  Dose 
purged  the  body  of  skin  disease,  acne,  and  melanomas.  Contact  lenses  and  hear- 
ing aids  became  obsolete.  75  percent  of  registered  diseases  vanished  from  the 
International  Medical  Monitor  by  the  start  of  the  24th  century.  The  life  span  of 
humans  rose  from  79  in  2092  to  235  in  2150.  By  2250,  Drake's  company,  PierceCon, 
had  developed  a way  to  clone  the  active  ingredient  in  the  Dose  and  eliminate  the 
use  of  rats  altogether.  When  the  Population  Crisis  of  2400's  overtook  the  planet 
and  women  were  restricted  to  a maximum  of  two  children,  the  Dose  had  become 
a way  of  life. 

But  now  the  Dose  was  failing,  and  his  father  was  failing  before  him.  In  his  father's 
eyes  Ethan  saw  world  economies  crumbling  into  crevasses  of  crow's  feet. 

"How  widespread?"  Ethan  slumped  down  in  the  platinum  guest  chair. 

"We're  just  seeing  the  start  of  it.  Hell,  I'm  204  and  I'm  still  holding  it  together. 
Most  complaints  are  coming  from  Hindi-China,  but  they're  mostly  unemployed. 
Europe  is  starting  to  talk.  West  America  seems  to  be  clean,  but  it's  the  same  cells 
for  God's  sake!"  He  motioned  again  with  his  hand.  "But  this  is  all  in  the  past.  In 
the  past.  Keir  Talbott's  found  something." 
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Ethan  leaned  forward.  "A  cure?" 

His  father  looked  at  him  and  nodded.  "Yes.  A breakthrough." 


When  Ethan  entered  his  parents  house  that  evening,  the  first  person  he  saw  was 
his  140  year-old  mother  standing  in  the  middle  of  her  marble  foyer.  Gwynavive 
Drake's  shimmering  backless  carbon  sheath  draped  over  her  willowy  frame  like 
silver  mercury.  He  saw  she  was  wearing  the  big  guns;  her  teardrop  earrings  of 
bleached  birchwood  and  the  priceless  necklace  made  from  the  page  of  an  authen- 
tic circa  1960s  magazine  devoted  to  the  St.  Kennedy  Assassination.  The  famous 
blonde  hair  had  been  pulled  severely  back  and  she  had  a single  daisy  stem  tucked 
above  her  left  ear. 

"Darling,"  she  cooed,  grabbing  his  hands,  "you  did  manage  to  come!  Wonderful! 
Your  father  said  you  would  but  darling,  you  know  how  you  are!" 

Ethan  kissed  her  lightly  on  the  cheek.  "Hello,  Mother.  The  daisy  is  beautiful." 
Gwynavive  laughed  and  lightly  touched  the  petals.  "Tell  your  father,  darling. 
He's  calling  the  bankers  to  have  me  cut  off."  She  looked  over  his  shoulder.  "Why 
don't  I see  your  wife  and  my  gorgeous  grandson?" 

"Sara  has  euthanasia  cases  and  Hollis  didn't  have  a nap.  They  both  send  their 
love." 

She  tisked  and  touched  the  diamond  shaped  pendant  with  Kennedy's  face  that 
hung  against  her  chest.  "Poor  dears.  Really,  Ethan,  Sara  does  work  too  hard. 
Euthanasia,  darling!  Too  grisly  for  me,"  she  chirped. 

He  laughed  and  glanced  over  her  shoulder.  "Mother,  you  will  live  forever. 
Where's  father?" 

She  motioned  toward  the  east  wing.  "In  the  virtual  room  with  that  Talbott  fellow. 
Please  go  and  save  him,  darling,  I have  the  Shah  of  Prance  here  for  God's  sake." 
Ethan  maneuvered  through  the  scattering  of  celebrities  that  his  mother  had  gath- 
ered until  he  came  to  the  closed  double  doors  of  the  virtual  room.  Tie  knocked 
lightly  on  the  ornately  carved  steel  and  let  himself  in. 

Keir  Talbott  stood  up  from  the  sofa,  nodding  with  nervous  glee.  "Mr.  Drake." 
Even  with  Dose  he  looked  pale  and  tense.  Ethan  noticed  light  sweat  on  his  fore- 
head. 

Wilson  Drake  waved  him  down  from  a captain's  chair  by  the  bar.  "Sit  down, 
Talbott,  sit  down.  You  may  be  in  management  someday.  Can't  keep  standing  up 
to  everyone."  Ethan  saw  his  father  was  very  drunk. 

Ethan  was  vaguely  annoyed  that  his  father  used  him  for  that  particular  lesson, 
but  he  smiled  and  extended  his  hand.  "Keir.  I hear  you've  saved  the  world." 

Keir  remained  standing  and  kept  nodding.  "Yes,  sir.  I mean  no  sir,  well,  I don't 
know  sir." 

"Por  God's  sake  Talbott,  sit  down!"  Wilson  thundered.  "You're  making  me  shake 
with  that  nodding  of  yours!  Ethan,  did  you  see  your  Mother?  A daisy!  A daisy!" 
Ethan  smiled  and  went  to  the  bar.  "What  have  you  found,  Keir?" 

"Well,  sir,  I discovered  in  my  research — " Talbott  began,  but  was  interrupted  by 
Ethan's  pager.  Wilson  groaned  from  the  silicon  easy  chair  and  Keir  took  a step 
back,  bowing  slightly.  Ethan  mouthed  an  apology  as  he  placed  the  receiver  to  his 
ear.  "Ethan  Drake." 
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"Ethan  get  home!"  his  wife  Sara  screamed  from  the  other  end.  "It's  Hollis.  God, 
come  quick,  come  quick!"  then  she  was  gone. 

So  was  he. 


Ethan  barely  remembered  going  home.  The  light  from  the  third  floor  nursery 
shone  brightly  in  the  dark  night  as  he  sped  up  the  laminate  driveway  of  his  estate. 
He  left  the  electrode  in  the  ignition  as  he  dashed  out  and  up  the  wide  steel  stairs 
of  their  porch.  When  he  burst  through  the  double  front  doors,  he  saw  the  down- 
stairs robo-maid  pacing  the  foyer  and  clenching  her  hands.  She  saw  Ethan  and 
almost  screamed. 

"Mr.  Drake,  thank  goodness.  Mrs.  Drake  is  upstairs  and — " 

But  he  was  already  running  up  the  circular  staircase,  two  at  a time,  flying  past  the 
shocked  looks  of  the  upstairs  staff  and  up  to  the  third  floor. 

Sara  Drake  was  in  the  nursery,  holding  their  son  tight  to  her  chest.  She  turned 
when  Ethan  came  in  and  ran  towards  him. 

"A  freckle,  Ethan!  A freckle!  Look.  Under  his  arm."  She  was  hysterical,  her  hair 
loose  and  wild  around  her  face.  Hollis  was  screaming  in  terror,  his  horrified  face 
peering  at  his  mother  in  wretched  fear. 

Ethan  snatched  him  from  her.  "Show  me." 

She  fumbled  with  Hollis'  wrap.  The  Shoulder  casing  slid  off  of  his  smooth,  pink 
arm.  She  lifted  it.  It  was  there.  A tiny,  dark  spot  barely  visible  in  the  chubby  curl 
of  his  shoulder.  Ethan  jerked  slightly,  and  brought  his  son  close  to  his  chest.  He 
soothed  incoherent  words  of  comfort  as  terror  gripped  his  heart. 

"I  found  it  tonight.  After  his  nap.  What  the  hell  is  going  on,  Ethan?" 

He  mouthed  for  her  to  hush  with  the  baby  over  his  shoulder.  She  bit  into  her 
knuckle  and  turned  from  him,  stalking  towards  the  crib.  She  began  to  pace. 

"It's  the  Dose,  Ethan,  you  said  so  yourself.  You're  father  has  wrinkles,  Ethan! 
Wrinkles  and  eye  bags!  Your  mother  is  getting  face-lifts  every  five  days!  Live 
days!  She  told  me  herself!"  She  turned  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  raised  her 
arms  in  helpless  terror.  "A  freckle!  Dear  God!" 

His  head  was  whirling.  Hollis  was  calming  down,  sniffling  slightly  with  his  back 
towards  his  mother's  terror.  Ethan  whispered  over  Hollis'  shoulder.  "Don't 
worry,  Sara.  We're  figuring  it  out.  We're  solving  it.  I promise." 

Sara  looked  at  him  across  the  room,  her  hand  running  back  through  her  hair  as 
she  looked  at  their  only  child.  "What  is  it?  What's  wrong?" 

He  sighed.  "The  cloning  process  is  breaking  down.  Slowly,  but  it's  breaking 
down.  The  Dose  isn't  pure  anymore." 

Sara  had  moved  to  the  window  and  was  looking  blankly  outside.  "Clone  more 
goddamn  rats." 

"Rats  are  extinct,  Sara,"  Ethan  said  in  a tired  voice.  "You  know  that." 

She  cursed.  "Well,  what  then?" 

"We'll  see,"  he  whispered,  gently  bouncing  his  son  to  sleep  over  his  shoulder. 


The  journey  from  the  executive  offices  of  PierceCon  to  the  underground  labora- 
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tories  was  a sterilization  elevator  that  cleansed  every  occupant  for  the  entire  thir- 
tv-storv  ride  to  the  bottom.  Ethan  was  silent  as  the  vaporizing  mist  blew  lightly 
over  himself,  his  father,  and  Keir  Talbott.  Talbott  was  more  fidgety  than  usual, 
making  sure  to  shake  Ethan's  hand  when  they  met  that  morning.  Ethan  noticed  a 
new  graphite  suit  and  tie. 

At  the  bottom  the  laser  doors  shut  off  anci  they  walked  down  the  short  hallway 
to  the  receiving  room.  Danny,  the  morning  guard,  smiled  a greeting  to  the  men.  " 
Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  he  said  calmly.  "I  believe  they're  ready  for  you." 
Wilson  nodded  and  showed  his  ID.  Danny  slid  the  plastic  card  across  his  palm 
and  behind  him,  the  double  doors  to  the  labs  parted.  They  walked  into  a small 
cubicle,  completely  white,  and  the  cioors  closed  behind  them.  Eor  a moment, 
Ethan  was  blinded  by  whiteness. 

"So,  Talbott,"  Wilson  said  in  a soft  voice,  "Show  Ethan  what  you've  been  work- 
ing on." 

And  with  a press  of  a remote  attached  to  Keir's  lab  coat  that  Ethan  had  not  seen, 
the  wall  facing  them  slid  downward  in  a smooth,  fluid  motion. 

The  cribs  covered  the  full  expanse  of  the  labs,  lined  next  to  each  other  in  perfect 
rows  of  sterile  incubation.  Ethan  counted  fifteen  rows  of  10  before  the  room  van- 
ished into  a gradual  darkness.  He  could  see  that  blue  electrodes  had  been 
attached  to  each  of  the  infant's  skulls  while  tiny  eyecups  were  taped  to  the  side  of 
their  heads.  Monitors  were  attached  to  each  crib.  He  could  not  see  the  screens. 
Every  child  was  crying.  Ethan  heard  no  sound,  only  saw  the  twisted  faces  and 
gaping  mouths. 

"The  tears,  Ethan,"  Wilson  Drake  said  in  a wide-eyed  wonder.  "Infant  tears!  The 
purest  DNA  available  and  you  should  see  what  it  does  to  the  cloning  process.  You 
should  see,  my  boy!  Our  tests  show  proposed  longevity  of  240,  300  years!  Think 
of  it!" 

Keir  Talbott  moved  forward,  bowing  to  Ethan  as  he  spoke  nervously.  "Mr.  Drake, 
they're  third  Thirds.  Illegal  third  children  of  women  who  have  already  reached 
their  two-child  maximum.  These  infants  have  not  been  Dosed,  Mr.  Drake.  They're 
not  like  us.  Or  our  children.  They're  Thirds,  sir."  He  sounded  apologetic. 

Ethan  stared  into  the  seemingly  endless  space.  He  felt  his  fingers  digging  into  the 
palms  of  his  hand.  The  reflection  of  flashing  images  shone  from  the  babies'  faces. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  far  reaching  back,  he  saw  flashes  of  light  and  then,  when 
he  closed  his  eyes,  he  could  actually  hear  synthesized  thunder  peeling  from 
speakers  inside. 

"What's  on  the  monitors?"  Ethan  whispered,  frozen. 

"Just  flashing  lights,  sir"  Talbott  squeaked,  "and  angry  animals.  Bears,  lions." 

"A  breakthrough,  Ethan,"  Wilson  Drake  whispered,  "A  miracle."  He  was  pressed 
against  the  window,  his  fingers  spread  tightly  against  the  plastic. 

Ethan  said  nothing  as  they  left  the  labs  and  went  back  upstairs.  His  Eather  gave 
Keir  the  Personal  Note  in  his  office,  shaking  his  hand  and  calling  Kensta  in  to  take 
a digital  of  all  three  of  them  shaking  hands.  Ethan  moved  through  the  ceremoni- 
al politeness  with  ice  in  his  heart.  Talbott  didn't  notice.  He  had  almost  passed  out 
when  he  received  the  Note.  His  Father  did  notice  however.  When  they  were  leav- 
ing, Wilson  Drake  held  his  son  back. 

"Thirds,  Ethan.  Illegal  births  by  deviants.  You  know  this.  They're  not  Dosed.  They 
can't  feel  like  we  do.  Like  Hollis  does." 
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Ethan  looked  at  his  father  and  saw  that  he  was  using  the  new  cells  already.  The 
bags  were  gone,  the  skin  was  smooth  and  taut.  Wilson  Drake's  jaw  line  was  firm 
as  he  looked  at  Ethan.  "This  is  the  history  of  man,  son.  We're  a part  of  it.  You  have 
to  think  what  could  happen."  Tie  paused,  looking  flustered.  "Thirds  are  a threat 
to  our  civilization!  Think  of  the  population,  Ethan!  We  can't  have  a repeat  of  the 
25th  century.  We  would  be  eating  ourselves  again  in  a matter  of  years." 


The  nanny  was  holdiiag  Hollis  when  Ethan  came  into  the  nursery.  She  nodded  a 
greeting  and  slipped  the  sleeping  boy  into  his  arms.  Ethan  Excused  her  and  she 
quietly  left  the  room.  Hollis  stirred  in  the  shift  of  arms  and  blinked  his  eyes  sev- 
eral times  in  sleepy  surprise.  He  started  to  cry. 

Ethan  kissed  Hollis,  whispered  in  his  ear  and  placed  him  safely  in  the  bassinet. 
Hollis  calmed  and  drifted  back  to  sleep.  Ethan  stroked  Hollis'  wet  cheeks, 
touched  his  chin  and  gently  placed  the  new  Dose  patch  on  the  back  of  the  baby's 
chubby  leg.  Hollis  slept  in  the  quiet  moonglow  from  the  nursery  window  and 
Ethan  watched  him,  gently  licking  his  own  fingertips,  still  stained  with  the  child's 
tears. 
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I ini  Eiii 


This  is  the  house  of  blue  rooms, 
cool  walls  the  color  of  sky  and  sea. 

A yellow  photo  album 
enfolds  spirals  of  memory: 
a white-haired  matriarch,  one  beloved 
sister  who  hanged  herself  in  a cellar, 
another  the  sunny-haired  girl  whose  voices 
drover  her  from  a second-story  window, 
two  smiling  daughters  now  grown, 
and  a holiday  flat  huddled  on  a hill 
in  the  south  of  France. 

The  house  is  warm,  hold  heat 

and  hope.  On  the  table,  three  white  candles 

on  silver  stems  twined  with  buds 

and  green  ribbons  bless  the  cerulean  damask 

set  with  honey,  butter,  cheese,  and  tea  poured 

from  a pot  the  color  of  soil  and  twilight. 

This  is  the  house  of  blue  rugs, 
dusty  blue  in  the  parlor, 
oriental  peacock  in  the  dining  room 
spread-eagled  on  brown  floorboards, 
gray-blue  carpet  creeping  up  the  stairs. 

In  winter  the  lady  of  the  house, 
dreading  the  long  Scandinavian  nights, 
takes  morphine  for  pain,  reads  books 
in  three  languages,  watches  the  sky  darken 
thickly,  shattering  into  shards  of  snow. 

Her  husbands  the  schoolmaster, 

eyes  like  gray  doves, 

takes  her  tea  and  toast  in  bed 

then  cycles  to  school  to  fight 

for  the  union  and  teach  recalcitrant 

students  the  vagaries  of  English  grammar. 
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In  summer  she  bikes  down  the  lane, 
glossy  hair  flying  in  the  wind  off  the  fiords 
that  float  ahead  in  fronds  of  mist. 

Spinning  down  the  cobbled  coast  road 
she  passes  the  village  church  and  the  fisheries, 
buys  a bag  of  apples  at  the  market 
under  skies  of  white-hot  noon. 

Their  lives  mesh  the  way  canals 
web  the  city  in  nets  of  water  and  light, 
the  terrors  of  November  wind  lingering 
into  February  trances  that  melt  finally 
in  the  evening  sun  of  June,  summer's 
ubiquitous  optimism  holding  them  captive 
in  the  nightlong  cooing  of  doves 
woven  by  the  beak  of  the  blackbird 
nesting  in  the  ivy,  whistling  past  midnight. 
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She  waits 

for  the  cake  to  turn 
golden  brown, 
pull  away  from  the  sides 
of  the  pan, 
spring  back  lightly 
from  the  touch 
of  her  finger. 


Somewhere 
someone's  sister 
waits 

for  the  cold,  clear  fluid 
to  drip- 
like a slow-sliding  tear 
down  the  cheek  of  a child- 
from  the  visible  heart 
impaled  on  a pole. 


To  another  place, 

a school  girl  waits 

with  a transparent-windowed 

envelope 

held  against  her  chest, 
eyes  closed, 
like  a magician 
hoping  to  change 
one  thing  into  another. 


Up  north, 

squatting  on  the  thick 
soles  of  his  boots 
beside  the  neat  round 
hole  in  the  ice, 
a man  waits 

for  the  salmon  of  wisdom 
to  send  a tugging  signal 
from  the  underworld. 


FEAR  OF  FALLING 

Barbara  Armbruster 


Fear  of  hitting  a bone-rattling  hole, 
flying  over  the  bars, 
scraping  soft  flesh 
on  unyielding  pavement. 

Fear  of  missing  a brush-hidden  curve, 
wavering,  frozen 
hoping  for  the  luck  of  Pamplona 
outrunning  the  bulls. 

Fear  of  encountering  boys  with  shaved  heads 

tied  up  like  pirates, 

who  dart  from  the  factory 

boarded-up,  vacant, 

and  stare  down  my  right 

to  be  riding  this  trail. 

Fear  of  the  distance— 
that  I'll  sail  out 

carried  along  by  the  joy  of  the  wind 
and  lose  all  landmarks, 
slump  by  a boulder 
mouth  dry  as  carpet- 
just  dragons  beyond. 

Fear  that  the  road  which  appears  infinite 

as  a drawing  on  perspective, 

may  be  never  ending, 

that  for  some  sin  I'm  sentenced 

to  ride  on  and  on. 


I'D  FORGOTTEN  SNOW 

MarilynPeretti 


most  of  winter  is  meant 
to  be  forgotten 

doors  shut 

sun  takes  vacation 

pewter  gray  monopolizes 
the  living  dead 

when  light  is  required 
for  small  salvation 

this  window  brings  me 
fluttering  snow  wings 

like  tiny  birds 
falling  softly 

from  their  nests 
feathered  in  belief 


HER  HA^NDS 

Diane  Oncom 


Nothing  unusual 
An  ordinary  cashier 
I watched  her  hands  on  the  register 
Her  hands  became  your  hands 
I couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  them 
I watched  her  hands,  you  hands 
I wanted  to  touch  them 
To  pull  them  toward  me 
I remembered  the  last  time 
They  were  cold 
I didn't  cry 
Until  I got  home 


COLLECTIVITY 

Emily  Kuggles 


If  I could  breathe  your  space, 

Read  your  lineless  palms. 

Hear  your  fiction 
And  extract  some  fact 

I could  understand  our  history. 

But  erase  our  past 

If  I could  forget  sound  of  cowboy  boot  to  bone. 
The  feeling  of  with  you,  but  alone. 

The  fact  I never  knew  a home 

If  I could  shake  this  shame. 

Lose  your  name. 

And  reclaim 
Stolen  land 

I could  remap  and  refound, 

Take  back  this  thefted  voice 
And  let  it  Resound 


INSIDE 


MESSAGES 

Joe  Begnini 
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D 

Mary  Ellen  Reedy 
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JAIV1EY 

Maxine  Butcher 
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NIL  P#  IS 

Ivlisa  Albanese 
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ABSTRACT 

Evelyn  Ecale  Scnultz 
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Maxine  Butcher 


HERE>S  LOOKIN^^ 

Tania  Blanco 
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I DON’T  BELONG  HERE 

Mark  SzaKony 

Journal  Entry  4#  July  22,  1996 

Everybody  should  go  crazy  once  in  their  life.  Homemade  spear  in  hand, 
soggy  socks  itching  in  worn  Timberlands...this  is  it.  Mosquito  venom  from  bites 
and  already  bad  brain  chemicals  react  into  something  my  therapist  would  call 
mental  instability.  Maybe  the  answers  are  in  my  own  humming.  Shaking  notes 
help  me  from  going  insane  or  bring  me  to  madness  faster.  Whatever  works. 

Most  people  wind  up  on  a wilderness  island  for  three  days  through  some 
kind  of  a plane  crash  or  boat  sinking.  No  burning  debris  for  me.  My  arrival  on  the 
island  was  a bit  subtle.  Ten  weeks  earlier  I was  finishing  freshman  year  of  high 
school  and  walking  a Johnny  Cash  style  line.  The  tightrope  which  all  parents  fear, 
the  one  where  you  are  so  close  from  going  down  that  suburban  dark  road  of  com- 
plete anti-social  behavior  which  as  we  all  know  only  leads  to  drugs,  violence  and 
cheap  sex.  My  parent  has  tried  everything  to  stop  me  from  being  as  they 
described  a 'Tittle  Nietzsche."  Good  solid  depression  is  hard  to  respond  to.  The 
son  is  told  on  for  drinking  from  whiskey  plastic  film  containers  on  the  bus. 
Situation  handled  by  parents  just  telling  him  the  dangers  of  alcohol  and  then  low- 
ering his  curfew.  Or  when  your  kid  just  can't  figure  anything  out  in  school  then 
you  hire  him  a tutor  and  give  lots  of  strong  encouragement.  Catch  is  lowering 
curfews  and  tutors  don't  help  when  your  kid  asks  "Why  bother,  this  is  so  empty 
and  pointless."  Parent  themselves  begin  to  start  wondering  themselves  in 
between  the  night  reading  and  matrimonial  permitted  snoring. 

Anti-apathy  pills  only  worked  so  well  so  the  next  step  was  to  send  me  to 
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a Christian  boot  camp  up  in  northern  Canada.  This  all  led  up  to  me  being 
dropped  off  in  a canoe  on  a remote  island  to  test  my  wilderness  survival  skills  for 
three  days.  But  this  is  a test  of  more  than  just  campfire  starting  and  making 
snares.  Behind  all  the  Vietnam/Boy  Scout  elements  was  a test  of  my  emotional 
state  as  if  it  hadn't  taken  enough  attacks  with  the  drill  sergeant  screaming  and 
eight-hour  workday  filled  with  hard  labor.  When  we  were  all  tucked  in  there 
were  no  bedtime  stories.  Only  chilling  prayers  to  a vicious  God  that  punishes  his 
wicked  children  by  sending  them  to  the  Dominican  Republic  school.  If  Canada 
was  the  outer  ring  of  hell  then  the  DR  was  the  core. 

It  is  all  logical  until  the  present  up  in  the  tree  part.  Well  it  creeps.  That  is 
the  only  way  to  explain  the  way  the  mind  creeps  out.  Slithers  like  hunger,  the 
remnants  of  two  granola  bars  sit  under  a patch  of  leaves.  You  are  told  to  eat  your 
food  immediately,  once  you  get  on  the  island.  They  are  the  only  food  you  are 
given  so  absorb  the  nutrients,  then  let  the  stomach  shrink.  Your  stomach  doesn't 
really  shrink  it  just  twists  especially  with  the  burnt  texture  of  cooked  frog  legs.  Its 
not  about  taste,  its  about  nutrients.  The  frog  leaps  no  longer,  with  its  legs  in  my 
stomach  and  its  head  being  used  as  bait  on  the  end  of  a homemade  fishing  pole. 

Hunger  can  be  forgotten  but  the  loneliness  doesn't  stop.  I tried  to  hum 
then  sing  then  scream.  The  brain  is  creeping  out  with  no  technological  distrac- 
tions. Your  computers,  phones,  and  television  keep  you  from  thinking  about 
those  secret  fears.  Maybe  I could  pretend  to  have  a phone.  Is  being  intentionally 
delusional  helpful  in  warding  off  craziness?  Crazy  thoughts  are  let  loose  once 
there  is  nothing  to  distract  and  cover  them  up.  We  all  tell  lies  to  ourselves,  but 
there  is  no  lying  out  here.  Loneliness  and  hunger  make  beautiful  serpent  lovers, 
caressing,  fondling  my  mind 
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THE  BRACEl^T 

JodyKer^on 


We  play  dress  up  in  the  basement 

Five-year-old  girls 

Suddenly  glamorous  movie  stars 

With  boas  and  blonde  wigs 

Silky  green  dresses 

High  heels  bigger  than  our  feet 

Necklaces  hanging  to  our  waists 

Bracelets  piled  high  around  our  skinny  arms 

I am  good  at  pretending 
Playing  someone  else 
I've  done  it  for  so  long 
I the  real  me  is  just  a memory 
She  visits  sometimes 
At  other  people's  houses 

Away  from  home 
Another  mother 
Not  my  own 

Pours  me  cherry  Kool-aid 
Tells  funny  stories  until 
My  shoulders  relax 
My  stomach  unknots 
"Nothing's  wrong"  I lie 

Other  families 
Are  different  somehow 
Dinner  at  5,  bedtime  at  8 
Every  day  the  same 
No  chaos,  no  crying 
I don't  know  what  I've  done 
To  make  them  so  mad 
I feel,  but  cannot  speak 
I see,  but  cannot  tell 

A charm  bracelet 

Misplaced  in  the  trunk  of  dress-up  clothes 
Glitters  in  the  afternoon  light 
Clinking  and  tinkling  as  I hold  it 
A tiny  silver  house,  heart,  moon  and  star 
Attached  by  thin  silver  to  a chain 


Squatting  on  the  edge  of  the  deck,  a woman  ran  her  fingertips  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake  water.  A pudgy  brown-haired  boy,  approximately  six  years 
old,  meticulously  dripped  water  from  his  cupped  hand  onto  a growing  sand 
mound  on  the  beach  below  her.  She  looked  down  at  him,  and  after  a few  seconds, 
he  felt  her  stare,  turned,  and  looked  up. 

"It's  a laligater." 

"It  looks  more  like  a peacock,"  the  woman  said,  gesturing  toward  the 
lumpy  pile  of  sand,  which  the  boy  had  been  crafting  for  twenty  minutes.  "Don't 
you  see  the  feathers?  And  there's  his  eye,  and  his  two  feet,"  she  continued,  point- 
ing out  imaginary  places  on  the  lump  to  him.  She  knew  this  boy.  His  name  was 
Alex,  and  his  family  had  come  to  her  resort  every  August  for  the  past  four  years. 
She  remembered  that  he  had  fallen  last  summer  while  running  down  the  hill  from 
his  family's  cabin  toward  the  water,  scraping  his  knee  and  fracturing  his  wrist. 

"Yeah — yeah  it  is  a peacock,"  Alex  said,  "'is  name  is  Laligator." 

"Of  course.  Would  you  and  Laligator  like  to  join  me  for  a swim?" 

The  boy  rolled  his  eyes  and  sighed  exasperatingly.  "Peacocks  don't 
swim.  And  besides,  I can't  just  leave  'im  here,  along."  As  if  to  emphasize  his 
point,  the  boy  stood,  picked  up  a yellow  plastic  shovel  which  he  had  been  sitting 
on,  and  thrust  it  into  the  sand  pile,  leaving  it  sticking  up  out  of  what  could  be 
determined  as  the  peacock's  back. 

"Okay,  your  choice."  The  woman  turned  and  lowered  herself  gingerly 
into  the  lake.  As  she  raised  her  eyes,  a splash  of  sunlight  landed  directly  in  them, 
and  they  began  to  water.  She  turned  away  from  the  sun,  again  facing  the  boy. 


who  was  now  twisting  the  shovel  deeper  into  the  peacock's  "back,"  mouth  con- 
voluted into  a pout,  eyes  squinting  in  concentration,  legs  and  arms  bent,  every 
muscle  at  work.  The  setting  sun's  rays  left  just  enough  light  to  dot  the  sand  with 
white,  dancing  spots.  One  spot  danced  across  Alex's  tan  back  as  he  twisted  his 
shovel  deeper.  The  pile  of  sand  began  to  break  a part  from  the  force  of  the  shov- 
el, and,  at  this  point,  the  boy  looked  up  at  the  woman. 

"Geez,  don't  cry,  lady,"  he  said,  his  arms  now  crossed  across  his  chest. 
His  voice  was  not  filled  with  concern,  but  annoyance.  He  waved  his  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  crumbling  sand  pile.  "The  peacock  likes  it.  I'm  brushing  'im. 
This  is  how  you  brush  peacocks."  He  then  continued  assaulting  his  creation. 

The  woman  laughed  without  opening  her  mouth  too  widely  and  waded 
toward  the  boy  in  waist-deep  water.  About  six  feet  from  shore,  she  knelt  down 
and  began  to  blow  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  her  eyes  still  on  the  boy. 
He  looked  up  at  her,  paused,  and  launched  the  plastic  shovel  with  as  much  might 
as  he  could  muster,  calling  attention  to  his  throw  with  a loud,  high  pitched 
"HUAAAH!"  The  shovel  landed  about  a foot  to  the  right  of  the  woman,  the 
splash  back  hitting  her  shoulder  and  upper  arm.  She  smiled.  "Coming  in?"  she 
asked,  holding  her  arms  out  to  the  boy. 

The  boy  looked  at  her,  searching.  He  took  a few  cautious  steps  toward 
the  shore,  paused,  and  then  began  to  back  up,  toward  the  now  completely  muti- 
lated Laligater.  His  heel  caught  in  the  sand,  and  he  plopped  down  on  top  of  the 
pile — still  staring,  but  now,  with  contempt.  A particularly  large  white  circle  of 
sunlight  danced  across  the  top  of  his  body,  and,  for  a moment,  the  woman  could 
not  make  out  the  boy's  face  whatsoever.  He  was  simply  a sitting  set  of  legs  with 
a hazy  yellow  blob  the  place  of  a head  and  torso.  She  grimaced  as  the  white  light 
shimmered,  too  bright  for  her  eyes  to  take  in.  The  woman  covered  her  face  with 
their  hands,  and,  after  a few  seconds,  spread  her  fingers  slightly  to  see  if  the  glare 
was  still  too  bright.  It  seemed  to  be  gone,  and  she  uncovered  her  eyes  to  reveal 
the  soft,  orange  light  of  the  early  evening.  The  boy  was  gone. 

The  woman  was  disappointed,  but  not  surprised.  She  began  to  move  her 
arms  back  and  forth,  propelling  herself  slowly  out,  away  from  the  shore.  The  cool 
water  lapped  over  her  stomach,  then  her  breasts,  then  her  neck  as  she  got  further 
and  further  out.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned  her  head  back,  enjoying  the  cool 
water  as  it  ran  through  her  hair.  No  one  would  worry  about  her  being  gone  so 
long.  All  of  the  other  families  on  the  resort  would  be  gathering  around  the  camp- 
fire on  the  beach  tonight,  the  last  night  before  they  headed  home  tomorrow  and 
a new  bunch  would  come  to  stay  in  her  cabins,  swim  in  her  lake,  enjoy  her  beach. 
These  people  didn't  actually  need  her  to  be  there,  she  simply  wanted  them  to. 
The  same  families  came  and  left  every  summer.  After  all  of  these  years,  they 
could  take  care  of  themselves.  The  water  lapped  over  her  face  and  seeped  into 
her  mouth  and  nostrils,  sliding  down  her  throat. 
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PERCHANCE  TO 

■ Ih  ■m  ^1#  ■ ■ jmi  ■■i  ■ 


Wind  chimes  are  silver  tongues. 

Enchanted  I lie  listening,  lulled  into  dreams 

black-robed  sheiks  on  camels 
rocking  across  the  desert  sand 

temple  bells  in  Tibet,  red-robed  priests 
solemnly  walking  up  a mountain  path 

wave-bouncing  ships— their  hulls  filled 
with  gold  and  spices  from  Africa 

street  cars,  clanging  and  rumbling 
around  San  Francisco's  slant-streets 

the  sentinel  clock  in  the  hall, 
patiently  ticking  and  chiming 

bluebells,  silently  sharing 
melodies  only  I can  hear 

celestial  messengers, 
ringing  heaven's  bells. 


POETRY  REMAR^Bl'. 

Roberta  C.  Stewart 


flush  of  muse  unstoppable 
words  tumbled  into  lines 
with  click  and  rhythm 
exciting  combinations 
teased  the  tongue 
fooled  the  mind 

I woke  still  swollen 
with  ecstasy  of  creation 

to  a motel  room,  stale 
smelling  slightly  of  disinfectant 
meandering  crack  in  the  ceiling: 
the  only  line  left  in  the 
fading  afterglow  of 
masturbated  metaphors 


not  the  real  thing 


HUNGRY? 

Tim  Emmerling 


Bob's  body  temperature  lowered  as  the  sublimated  vapor  inhabiting  the 
room  filtered  through  the  tough  fibers  of  his  heavy  coat  and  scraped  against  his 
chest.  Through  the  cloudy  breath  he  exhaled,  he  peered  own  tat  the  floor.  It  was 
decorated  with  random  pieces  of  cold  flesh  that  the  other  hutches  had  left  for  the 
cleaning  crew. 

Bob  continued  walking  forward  while  ceaselessly  sliding  on  the  strips  of 
death  strewn  about  the  dampened  surface.  Approaching  the  grinder,  he  grabbed 
the  piece  of  meat  hanging  for  the  metal  noose.  Its  obese  figure  quadrupled  that 
of  his  head,  and  cradling  it  with  both  arms  raised  felt  awkward.  His  bare  finger- 
nails seemed  to  sink  right  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  defrosted  tissue. 

The  carcass  unleashed  a nauseating  scent,  but  Bob's  awareness  was 
blocked  by  the  colorless  paste  profusely  sliding  out  of  his  nose.  Its  rancidity  had 
gone  ignored  for  quite  sometime  now. 

Hoisting  the  meat  up.  Bob  proceeded  to  force  feed  it  to  the  methodical 
movements  of  the  metal  jaws.  Making  a fist,  he  slammed  won  onto  the  piece  of 
meat  one  last  time  to  knock  it  into  place,  but  somewhere  down  the  line,  his  hand 
caught  a sharp  piece  of  metal.  The  cut  snaked  across  the  top  of  his  hand,  deeply, 
leaving  a zigzagged  pattern  in  its  midst. 

His  genetics  were  pumped  out  onto  the  floor  with  each  beat  of  his  heart. 

Bob  didn't  rush  for  the  blood  stained  first-aid  box  hanging  in  the  corner. 
For  Bob  was  trained  to  recognize  a good  piece  of  meat  by  its  deep  red  tinge.  As 
an  excellent  asset  to  his  company.  Bob  held  his  hand  over  the  grinder  and  nour- 
ished the  extruded  beef. 


END 
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